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Where will Red China go from here? 
READ ... 


The PROSPECTS for 
COMMUNIST CHINA 


By W. W. ROSTOW, Professor of Economic History, The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in collaboration with 
RICHARD W. HATCH, FRANK A. KIERMAN, Jr., and 
ALEXANDER EPSTEIN. 


This book — timely as the next step in Red China’s bid 
for power —tells the full story of what has happened, is 
happening, and may happen in today’s China. It probes the 
motives and policies of a regime whose prospects are sure 
to shape world history. For the first time, Peking’s plans — 
and its ability to achieve them—are interpreted in the 
hard light of facts. 

This extraordinary report was written by a former 
Assistant Chief in the Department of State and a group of 
specialists at the Center for International Studies. Rostow 
explores in highly readable style Red China’s past, her 
present relationship to Russia and the West, her economic 
and social problems, and her intentions in Asia. 

It’s the first book to: 


@ draw a realistic balance sheet of Red China’s 
strength and weakness 
@ appraise the first 5 years of Communist rule 


Will Communist China’s surge toward power succeed 
or fail? Read this book for the most penetrating analysis 
of this vital question to date. A Technology Press book, 
M.1.T., 1954. 378 pages. $5.00. 


Send for an on-approval copy 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 - 4th Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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EDITOR'S FOREWORD 


In the past twelve months two Central American revolutions, one 
suecessful, the other not, captured the newspaper headlines in the 
United States and served briefly to focus the attention of North Ameri- 
cans on the problems of Latin America. The outward manifestations 
of these two crises soon subsided, and simultaneously the names of 
Guatemala and Costa Rica disappeared from our headlines. Latin 
America had made two more of its notorious entrances into the North 
American consciousness, had shouted its lines, waved its sword, and 
made its exit, to be forgotten again until the next revolt or assassination 
should occur. 

This cycle of uproar and oblivion is unfortunately the only im- 
pression many North Americans have of Latin America. We write our 
southern neighbors off as a set of unstable military dictatorships, one 
hardly distinguishable from another, and, aside from the effect on the 
price of coffee, consider their relation to the United States of little 
consequence. While the North American impression of Latin America 
as a region of revolution and dictatorship is obviously in part true, it 
is by its very incompleteness an inaccurate impression. That Latin 
America is of immeasurable consequence to North America we are 
realizing more and more. The Editors of the Journal of International 
Affairs present this issue on Latin America in the hope that it will 
transform the stereotype into a new perspective and will contribute 
to a greater understanding of the problems faced and the progress 
achieved in Latin America and in inter-American relations. 

The great question before Latin America today is whether in- 
cipient democracy, visible in a few countries, can take firm root in 
soil for centuries exhausted by authoritarian tradition, and whether 
it can grow and spread throughout the continent. That the few 
democracies exist and currently are succeeding testifies to the error of 
the common conception of Latin America. The Editors of the Journal 
take pleasure in being able to present a message on Latin American 
democracy from one of its great exponents and few active prac- 
tictioners, President José Figueres of Costa Rica. We feel that 
President Figueres in his article has struck to the heart of the problem 
and eloquently laid bare its many elements, regarding both Latin 
American conditions and the role filled by the United States. In- 
separable from the question of political democracy are those of economic 
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and social development. These three concurrent processes and their 
repression form the substance of Latin American affairs and a theme 
for this issue. They also naturally have a direct bearing on the United 
States and the whole question of inter-American relations, which is a 
second theme of the issue. 

It should hardly need to be mentioned that the development of 
democracy anywhere is of deep interest to the United States, par- 
ticularly today in an era dominated by the conflict of freedom with 
totalitarianism. It is no less vital to us because a region in point 
happens to belong to our hemisphere. Apart from the specific question 
of democracy, but related to it, a whole range of questions affects the 
American republics as a group; and the United States as by far the 
greatest power and most developed country inescapably predominates 
the scene whether it participates in a particular issue or abstains. As 
an unequal partner the United States exerts a psychological influence 
on Latin America which has produced as an outward manifestation the 
anti-American, or better stated, anti-United States or anti-Yankee 
sentiment analyzed in this issue. In this context the American republics 
try to solve their problems, one of which is to establish a rapport of 
confidence between the United States and its neighbors — to find a 
balance between assistance and nonintervention. 

Inter-American cooperation to maintain peace and to further 
economic development is making significant progress. The rapid success 
of the Organization of American States in obtaining cooperation from 
Latin American countries and the United States to put an end to the 
Costa Rican crisis and the more limited but important accomplishments 
of the Rio Conference on economic affairs provide recent evidence. But 
ultimately to bring the United States and Latin America to a relation- 
ship of complete trust and cooperation requires more than international 
organization. It requires knowledge and understanding. This issue of 


the Journal of International Affairs is dedicated to the achievement 
of that goal. 
- * * 


The Journal is fortunate to be able to present articles by Jesis 
de Galindez and Serge Fliegers on anti-American sentiment and econ- 
omic development in place of the announced articles by Roberto Garcia 
Pena and Raul Prebisch who could not contribute. 
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RESPONSIBLE FREEDOM IN THE AMERICAS 


A report by the Editor on Columbia University's 
Bicentennial Conference. 


A new milestone was reached in inter-American relations when, in 
October, 1954, at the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace in 
New York, Columbia University held a conference on Responsible 
Freedom in the Americas. The conference was significant because it 
brought together a group of the most oustanding intellectual leaders 
of the hemisphere, chosen by Columbia on their individual merit, to 
discuss freedom and the obstacles to its full development in the 
Americas. This was not a diplomatic or an economic conference pur- 
porting to reach agreements among states, but rather a forum of 
individuals holding no mandate except the search for truth. No agree- 
ment was sought, no resolutions wanted or allowed. Columbia wished 
only to provide the opportunity for leaders of the Americas to exchange 
ideas and perhaps inspire new ones on the problems of freedom, 
especially in education, religion, the communications media, and the 
creative arts. 

The conference was held as part of the celebration of the Bicen- 
tennial of the founding of Columbia University. The year 1954 marked 
the end of two centuries since Columbia, as King’s College, had been 
established in New York under a grant from King George II of 
England. During these two hundred years Columbia nurtured and 
developed a tradition of academic freedom which today still reflects 
the ideals of the people of the American republics and symbolizes the 
true role of universities everywhere. The theme Columbia chose for 
its Bicentennial celebration — Man’s Right to Knowledge and the 
Free Use Thereof — is therefore quite natural and fitting. The Bi- 
centennial celebration had two purposes: to honor our university, and 
to recall to men’s minds values long cherished but too often forgotten 
or trammeled. To fulfill these purposes the celebration was arranged 
to commemorate Columbia’s role in three stages, corresponding to the 
University’s relationship to the City of New York, to the nation, and 
to the world, and in each stage to make some real contribution to 
freedom in the spirit of the Bicentennial theme. From these considera- 
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tions and from Columbia’s desire to do something for inter-American 
understanding the Conference on Responsible Freedom in the Americas 
came into being. 

More than forty major participants delivered papers at the six-day 
conference, and over 120 other distinguished figures in inter-American 
affairs attended as general participants. To allow sufficient time for 
open discussion from the floor, which was Columbia’s object, the 
speakers gave only summaries of their papers, and copies of the full 
texts were made available to all participants. A review in some detail 
of a few of the discussions which took place should give a more vivid 
impression of the work of the conference. The examples considered in 
this report, while not the only important topics discussed, are a repre- 
sentative selection. 

From the papers on primary and secondary education arose the 
question of the Latin American Indians. A few speakers held that the 
Indians should not be educated into European culture — Spanish or 
Portuguese — but be left entirely within their aboriginal culture. A 
much larger group took the opposite view that they should be taughi 
European languages and ways, but that their native culture should be 
preserved too. It was pointed out that some Indian tongues are so 
primitive that their vocabularies of a few hundred words provide only 
for eating, loving, and fighting, and thus stand as an insuperable bar 
to progress in the modern age. Illiteracy, the isolation of many tribes, 
customs, extremely low economic and social status, nationalism and 
localism all were aspects of the Indian problem that were explored as 
obstacles to the freedom to acquire knowledge. 


A topic that raised lively discussion was the freedom of the press. 
Warnings were issued against government influence in the press, 
through censorship of private press or possession of government organs 
used for political propaganda. Most thought provoking of all was the 
contention that the press would be more responsible if it operated on a 
nonprofit basis and were not forced to resort to ‘‘cheap’’ commercial 
practices and yellow journalism in order to survive financially. This 
view aroused immediate opposition from those who feared that the only 
alternative to a profit press was some measure of government control. 
Absolute freedom and diversity, even if they entailed a lessening of 
responsibility, were preferred to imposed conformity. Responsibility in 
the freedom of the press, as in all freedoms, it was asserted, cannot 
be developed by creating channels, or making directives, but only by 
long slow educating of the public to responsibility. 

The discussion of the most inflammable subject of all, the role of 
the Catholic Church in Latin America brought the conference to its 
most feverish pitch, as it was contended that the Church exerted a 
greater influence toward autocracy than toward democracy. Despite 
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the acrimony caused by the discussion of this thesis, it was demonstrated 
that members and nonmembers of the Church can sit together and 
diseuss religion intelligently and profitably. Dr. John Krout, Vice 
President and Provost of the University, when he awarded Bicen- 
tennial medals to the major conference participants, remarked that 
the goal of the conference might be considered ‘‘the kind of amity that 
comes almost painfully as the result of the constant exchange of 
opinions that differ.’’ This goal was certainly achieved. 


The conference discussions centered on Latin America rather than 
on the Western Hemisphere as a whole. This fact had two consequences, 
Many pleas were made by Latin Americans, and North Americans as 
well, for more cooperation from the United States to help establish the 
conditions needed for the development of greater responsible freedom 
in Latin America. Militarism and government intervention in private 
activity were cited as the two principal threats to freedom; and almost 
as a keynote, it was observed that ‘‘freedom from fear and want are 
needed in order to preserve the other freedoms.’’ The United States 
therefore should help its less fortunate neighbors, not only as the 
responsibility of the richest and most advanced nation, but, in the long 
run, as a matter of its own interest economically and strategically. The 
conference undoubtedly reached one of its climaxes in the extem- 
poraneous speech by Eduardo Santos, in which the former President 
of Colombia made a stirring plea for political freedom. He sought that 
kind of honest freedom that does not identify liberalism with com- 
munism nor use this distortion as a means to promote reactionary 
dictatorship. He urged the United States to promote freedom in Latin 
America more actively by substituting for arms shipments, which too 
often become the tools of dictatorship, an increase in economic, social, 
and educational aid. Latin American countries are too impotent to tip 
the scales of the great power balance in the atomic age. The arms they 
receive promote, not defense, but inter-American tensions. 


The second consequence was that many Latin Americans proposed 
that a conference be held in Latin America to examine freedom in 
North America. It was pointed out, for example, that Latin Americans 
are more alarmed when the liberties of professors in the United States 
are infringed upon than when this happens in Latin America, where 
struggling for freedom is an old story for professors. The proposals 
implied a criticism of the conference, which Professor Richard Powell, 
Director of the Bicentennial Committee, in his closing address carefully 
answered by reiterating the integral role of the conference in the whole 
Bicentennial celebration. For ten months great effort was expended 
in examination and criticism of the structure of freedom in the United 
States. The present conference then only balanced and supplemented 
this examination of the United States. 
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The conference proved a striking success in fulfilling Columbia’s 
object to stimulate frank and creative discussion among Latin and 
North Americans on the shortcomings and potentialities of freedom in 
the Americas. This success was attested to by the comments of par- 
ticipants and guests alike from both halves of the hemisphere. Another 
more tangible fruit will be a book containing the ideas and arguments 
expressed during the conference, both in the prepared papers and in 
the discussions which followed. This book, which because of limited 
funds will appear only in an English edition, will be published in the 
late fall of 1955 by Doubleday and Company, New York. Several hun- 
dred copies will be distributed to Latin American university libraries. 
A third and most encouraging fruit is the prospect of a similar con- 
ference to be held sometime during 1955 at the University of Puerto 
Rico on the invitation of Chancellor Jaime Benitez. 

Not enough eredit for the planning and successful conducting of 
this conference can be given to its two principal organizers, Professor 
Powell and Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo, former Secretary General 
of the Organization of American States and now President of the 
University of the Andes in Colombia. The Journal of International 
Affairs would like to add its tribute to the many already paid these 
men. 


Following is a list of the major participants of the conference. 
These men and the general participants do not comprise an exclusive 
list; Columbia invited many more, who, because of other commitments, 
were not able to attend. 


Ricardo Alfaro, Aleeu Amoroso Lima, Jorge Basadre, Dantés 
Bellegarde, Jaime Benitez, Harry Bernstein, Ra'ph Steele Boggs, 
Claude G. Bowers, Miron Burgin, Howard F. Cline, Carlos Davila, 
Fernando Diez de Medina, Gilberto Freyre, Jorge Garcia Granados, 
Wayne C. Grover, Lewis Hanke, Clarence H. Haring, Max Henriquez- 
Urea, Ronald Hilton, Kenneth Holland, Bernardo Houssay, Preston 
E. James, Eduardo Jiménez de Aréchaga, Sturgis E. Leavitt, Jorge 
Manach, Alexander Marchant, Gabriela Mistral, Dana Gardner Munro, 
Father Benjamin Nufiez, Fernando Ortiz, Justo Pastor Benitez, Ma- 
riano Picén-Salas, Galo Plaza, Salvador Salazar Arrué, Eduardo 
Santos, James F. Shearer, Carleton Sprague Smith, William S. Stokes, 
Frank Tannenbaum, Arturo Torres-Rioseco, Otilio Ulate, William Roy 
Vallance, Rafael Heliodoro Valle, Charles Wagley, Nathan L. Whetten, 
Arthur P. Whitaker, A. Curtis Wilgus, Silvio Zavala. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


by Jose Figueres 


President of the Republic of Costa Rica 


I envy the man who wrote, ‘‘I write as I please.’’ Having been 
lent to polities, I can hardly express an opinion without involving my 
Government in difficult situations. If I talk about foreign investments, 
and colonialism, and the causes of ‘‘underdevelopment,’’ my Govern- 
ment is interpreted as wanting to nationalize the United Fruit Com- 
pany next month. If I comment on the need for a hemispheric plan 
for economic development and spiritual union, my Government is 
accused of criticising the friendly Government of the United States 
of America. If I write about democracy in Latin America, as the 
Journal of International Affairs has kindly requested, the inference 
may be that my Government is plotting the overthrow of several 
dictatorships. This introduction means that I am glad to accept the 
Journal’s invitation, and that the views expressed in this article are 
not the official statements of the Republic of Costa Rica, but the more 
humble observations of a student of inter-American affairs. 

The essence of my article is this: 

a) The Latin American peoples are ripe for democracy. They 
have heard so much for such a long time about representative govern- 
ment, free elections, respect for the dignity of man, division of govern- 
mental powers, and all that goes with the democratic creed, that you 
could no more erase those political aspirations than you could eradicate 
the Christian faith. 

b) You cannot isolate the problems of democracy in Latin Amer- 
ica, or elsewhere, from the economic and social struggle, from educa- 
tional limitations, or even from the world-wide politico-military 
conflicts. 

ce) Theoretically, the development of Latin America — economic, 
social, cultural, political — may take place in two different manners: 
either as a separate continent and civilization, independent of the 
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United States, or as a part of the general hemispheric effort. In my 
opinion, the only possible course is the second. 

d) A general hemispheric development implies for Latin America 
the acceptance, nay, the demand, of United States leadership. It also 
implies the exercise of such leadership by the United States along 
democratic, ‘‘ Western’’ lines of conduct. 

e) The two main contributions of the United States should be 
precisely its most characteristic national virtues or aptitudes: its 
political genius, or the ability of its citizens to live together in mutual 
respect and govern themselves with a common purpose, and its pro- 
duction methods, or the capacity of its economy to produce goods and 
services at an unprecedented rate. 


Whoever feels discouraged because of the prevalence of dictator- 
ships in Latin America should notice that the people have never ceased 
to fight for their liberties. From colonial times down to the present 
moment, Latin Americans have kept the hope of freedom alive at 
constant sacrifice. As I write this article, I have scores of personal 
friends in prison for political reasons, some of them for four years 
without trial. Intellectuals, professional men and women, and labor 
leaders are kept in dungeons and tortured or shot in the streets. Thou- 
sands are displaced, wasted, or in exile. Of course, this confirms the 
existence of tyranny. But it also confirms the willingness to fight it. 
For every hero who falls, a substitute volunteers. 

Even in those two countries where an established regime has for 
the last two decades decapitated all opposition, where, breaking all 
possible balance of power, the weight of modern armaments has been 
thrown from abroad on the side of the governments ‘‘against’’ the 
peoples, where a whole generation has been brought up in political 
stupor — even there the flame of hope has not died out, but continues 
to be fed occasionally with new bloodshed. 


I read with interest Mr. Clement Attlee’s reports on his recent 
conversations with Russian and Chinese communist thinkers. They 
appear not to understand what we mean by freedom, democracy, re- 
spect for individual dignity. Brilliant minds, who have devoted great 
efforts to the science of economic planning and who claim to be lead- 
ers in the ideals of social justice, do not speak our own language; 
‘their two is not our two, and their four is not our four,’’ in Emer- 
son’s phrase, when it comes to the core of Western political philos- 
ophy: the dignity of man. 


Certainly, if our conceptions of democracy and freedom constitute 
a Western distinction, if an understanding of our political creed and 
a love for it make a people Western, then the Latin American peoples, 
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who are geographically and ethnologically on our side of the world, 
are also politically Western. 


One way of looking at our problem is this: Latin America is 
politically unstable, generally speaking, because its level of popular 
education is low; its deficient education is due to poverty; poverty is 
the result of many years of insufficient national income; the national 
income is meager, among other factors, because the prices of exports, 
on which Latin America lives, have been traditionally low and un- 
stable. 

It would seem that, with the advent of the Industrial Revolution, 
those countries which at that time were most advanced seized the new 
discoveries and techniques, developed them, applied them, and in so 
doing accelerated their progress and went further and further ahead, 
separating themselves from the rest of the world. Growing in riches 
and knowledge, Europe and the United States, simultaneously or suc- 
cessively, became the center of the world economy, while other coun- 
tries constituted the periphery. Under this arrangement, a physical 
analogy of what is happening would be that centripetal force is con- 
centrating most of the wealth produced, pushing it towards the cen- 
ter. A Biblical justification would be that ‘‘unto him that hath it 
shall be given.”’ 

The industrial countries, through the weight of their economies, 
have been able to establish the prices at which they sell to the peri- 
pheral countries and also the prices at which they buy from them. 
Once the process is started, commerce and time contrive to worsen 
the effects. The difference in wages between the advanced and the 
retarded countries becomes wider, competition is established between 
one underdeveloped area and another, culture becomes stagnant at 
one end while it rapidly ascends at the other end, and you have a 
world composed of large, poor, ignorant masses, over which a few 
columns of wealth and culture tower. 

Latin America has been caught in this process. The low prices 
of coffee, for example, have established the economic and educational 
standards in several countries for nearly a century. The banana bus- 
iness, which is mainly carried on by a United States corporation in 
Central America, for the last fifty years has been paying dividends 
in the United States (these dividends must be large enough to allow 
for stockholders’ personal taxes), corporate taxes in the United States, 
corporate capitalization in the United States, and executive salaries 
in the United States (which must also allow for personal taxes), while 
Central America’s share has been only the amount of the payrolls, 
paid in ‘‘Central American wages,’’ and, like Poe’s raven, nothing 
more. 
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Incidentally, it is ironic that now, just after my Government’s 
negotiations with the United Fruit Company and with the United 
States Treasury have established a more favorable settlement under 
which 30% corporate taxes will go to the producing countries — now 
that we are partners — an antitrust suit has been brought against the 
company, which, if successful, might shake the foundations of the 
business. Such is life in the tropics. 

The low national income of underdeveloped countries while visibly 
limiting the living standards of the present, in two different ways also 
determines a poor future. First, the small amount that can be spent 
on education and public health impedes the growth of productivity. 
Second, the scant savings made possible by a meager income do not 
provide the necessary accumulation of capital, and thus the economy 
is kept in a state of virtual stagnation. This condition generally coin- 
cides with a semifeudal society in which the few families who receive 
a large income misspend it or invest their savings without any na- 
tional plan. Furthermore, these oligarchies exercise political power, 
either through professional politicians or through military chiefs, 
maintaining absolutism and retarding the evolution towards democ- 
racy. As long as educational and health facilities are available only 
to a minority, the spiritual resources of a nation are not tapped, and 
most of its talent is wasted. This is the tragedy of underdeveloped 
countries. 

A development plan for Latin America should provide for: first, 
an increase in national income, attainable largely through stabiliza- 
tion of export prices at fair levels; second, adoption of better produc- 
tion methods; third, encouragement to the democratic social move- 
ments; fourth, savings plans that will divert a suitable proportion 
of the income towards capital formation, if possible to be invested 
under a system of priorities; fifth, and by no means least, the largest 
possible budget for education and public health. If all this is done, 
as it should be, in the name of democracy, the plant will grow fast 
on the enriched soil. 


In the world of today it is inconceivable that the Latin American 
republics should formulate their own plans and slowly work their 
way out by themselves in a gradual development of their economies, 
their culture, and their political institutions. The emergence of the 
United States as a new branch of Western civilization has made 
previous conceptions of human society obsolete. The dynamic ap- 
proach to man’s problems, the vertiginous growth of knowledge and 
wealth, the political ability to cope with fast-changing situations under 
a democratic system — all these characteristics of the United States 
make it imperative that the neighboring countries, even more than 
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the rest of the world, avail themselves of the example, the encourage- 
ment, and the wisdom of this new leading nation. 

On the other hand, Latin America, with her natural and human 
resources, constitutes the great reserve of the New World. The Ameri- 
can hemisphere as a whole offers an appropriate habitat to Twentieth 
Century Man. Should the rest of the world fall in the hands of ag- 
gressive nations who hold a different philosophy of life, this geographic 
unit composed of Canada, the United States, and Latin America, 
economically developed and spiritually united, could stand alone and 
preserve for mankind the cultural heritage of the West. 

I have been criticised in South America for maintaining that our 
development must be a sort of integration with the United States. I 
have been thought to disdain the benefits, which I fully appreciate, 
that can still come to us from Mother Europe. I do not want what 
is called ‘‘the Coca-Colonization’’ of Latin America, or a servile imita- 
tion of North American superficialities, or a wasteful abandonment 
of the cultures, the languages, and the spiritual riches that lie dormant 
in the peoples of Mexico, the Antilles, and Central and South America. 
I do hold that a rapid improvement of living conditions in Latin 
America under any plan which is not inclusive of the United States 
is an impossibility. There is no reason why, looking to the future, we 
should think of two separate Americas in the New World. We are 
bound together by geography, by history, by the similarity of our 
constitutions, by a juridical system that represents an advance in in- 
ternational law, by a common allegiance to the charters of the Organ- 
ization of American States and the United Nations, and by reciprocal 
markets. That we can form a great society together is being proved 
by foresighted men from both Americas on the small island of Puerto 
Rico. 


Some Latin Americans do not adequately understand the United 
States as a new civilization. The peoples of the earth are not used 
to swift changes. The rapid ascent of the United States has left behind 
many minds, who are still thinking in nineteenth-century European 
terms. These persons are not ready to accept wholeheartedly North 
American leadership in a program of hemispheric development. Others, 
out of friendliness and admiration, expect too much of the United 
States as a leader of the democratic cause. They would like to see 
Latin America cleared of dictators and political adventurers by a sim- 
plified formula through North American pressure. Thus the United 
States Government is torn between the call of democratic leadership 
and the doctrine of nonintervention. 

Nor is the role of world leader easier when the American Govern- 
ment has to account to its own people. Under a constitution that was 
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designed to meet the internal political needs of a great country; with 
a population that inhabits a vast continent full of its own problems 
and apparently self-sufficient; with an electorate accustomed to ex- 
press its own views, directly or through congressmen or senators — 
given this, the executive branch of government is now faced with 
entangled situations in remote places, of which the ordinary citizen 
has but scant knowledge. Thus foreign policy is often misjudged at 
home. 

Yet, History is not asking us whether we want hemispheric 
development or not, or whether the United States should lead in such 
development. There is an increasing ferment among the peoples of 
Latin America, who want improved social conditions, educational 
facilities, health services, the comforts of modern living, and political 
stability. Repeatedly these peoples have been told that democracy 
can meet the challenge. Is the United States interested in the success 
of democracy in this vast neighboring area? Can the United States 
afford not to be interested? Can the United States let down the dem- 
ocratic groups, who are waging a double fight — against the totali- 
tarianism of the left and the totalitarianism of the right? 

And, in this awakening of Latin American aspirations, are the 
peoples interested in the cooperation, the technical assistance, and the 
leadership of their great northern neighbor? Can these peoples afford 
not to be interested? The young entrepreneurs — can they not find 
the best production methods in American industry? The democratic 
groups, the social movements — do they not have their best allies in 
the progressive forces of the United States? The economists and 
sociologists who engage in controversies about ‘‘socialism’’ and 
‘‘capitalism’’— do they not see a practical solution in the mixed 
economy that the United States has evolved? The university students 
who are so active in Latin American politics and who are bewildered 
in their search for an ideology — can they not derive inspiration from 
that magnificent philosophy of life, American liberalism? Let them 
read Arthur Schlesinger’s The Vital Center, and they will witness 
the serene sailing of democracy through the two Gibraltar rocks of 
right and left. 


Granted that Latin American development will follow, along lines 
of mutual respect, the general trend of United States leadership, it 
becomes evident that this leadership should be exercised primarily in 
two fields: political life and economics. 

To preserve democracy in those countries where it has been estab- 
lished and to help in its establishment in others, the United States 
should exert its influence to the highest degree compatible with 
diplomatic relations. I know full well the objections raised to this 
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idea in both Americas. I have heard those objections dozens of times 
and I respect them, but I am not convinced by them. There are 
at least two things that the United States can do to foster democ- 
racy without intervention. One is to discriminate in the realm of 
diplomatic courtesies, and even in Export-Import Bank financing, in 
favor of freely elected governments. The other is to make its moral 
influence felt in the Organization of American States. 

Of course this problem would be simplified if we were not in 
the midst of a cold war and if the demands of strategic defense of 
the hemisphere were not so pressing. Sometimes the backing of a 
regime may be determined by geography or by the range of present- 
day bombers, with momentary disregard for the human rights of the 
people afflicted under that government. This is understandable as a 
sad necessity. Global defense comes first. I have found that when this 
explanation is given to the Latin American peoples, they are willing ~ 
to accept it. The trouble is that we have been in a state of war, or 
quasi-war, for nearly fifty years. 

The erroneous belief is persistent in Latin America that the 
primary object of United States foreign policy is to protect American 
companies abroad, and that, since these companies find it easier to 
deal with absolute regimes than with democratic governments, the 
United States is sympathetic to the dictatorships in this hemisphere. 
This idea is probably cultivated by the dictators themselves, although 
they do not call themselves by that name. My own experience does not 
confirm any part of this theory. I do not know about the alleged mis- 
takes of the past, but I have always found the United States Govern- 
ment to maintain high standards of morality in granting legitimate 
protection to the interests of its citizens abroad. 

Going back to the subject of United States leadership in democ- 
racy, and with due regard to the difficulties involved, I wish to repeat 
my conviction that the Latin American peoples expect and demand 
such leadership. Anti-United States feeling, far more prevalent than 
communism, is largely due to disappointment. People do not under- 
stand why we are fighting wars for democracy elsewhere under the 
guidance of the United States, while our own democratic leaders are 
in prison or in exile without having recourse to any great power or 
body of nations. Or why the countries signatory to the Charter of the 
Organization of American States are committed to uphold representa- 
tive government, if constitutional regimes can be overthrown with 
impunity. Or why, in the Americas of today, an individual or a family 
ean ‘‘own’’ a country for twenty years, freezing its spiritual develop- 
ment to a point where that country is considered — out of pessimism 
or cynicism — to be unfit for self-government. These things are dif- 
ficult to explain after we have proclaimed the protection of human 
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rights as a supranational responsibility, especially after we have 
created the juridical instruments— the international organisms — 
designed to establish what has been called in an excellent essay by 
Adolf Berle, ‘‘the peace of peoples,’’ that is, their spiritual peace, 
their liberties. 


I do not want to be impatient, knowing how steep the hill of 
human progress is. But the peoples are impatient. The peoples of 
Latin America have already heard enough of democracy and social 
justice, of the Organization of American States and the United Na- 
tions. They expect the large democratic powers, especially the United 
States, to exert their influence in the international organizations, in 
order that those principles to which we have sworn allegiance be lived 
and enjoyed by all. The subject is not easy. The problems are not 
few. The burdens of United States officials are not light. But in due 
time democracy has to make itself felt as a guiding force in the 
development of the retarded nations of the West. To what extent we 
Westerners lost China because of our disregard for public sentiment, 
I do not know. How deep or generalized is the Asiatic feeling that 
associates us with the local oligarchies and with exploitation and 
backwardness, let students of Asiatic affairs say. But as far as Latin 
America is concerned, I can vouch for the existence of a definite pop- 
ular feeling that democracy must meet the challenge of the times, or 
fall into disrepute. 


Of course the main effort has to come from Latin America itself, 
from its democratic groups. But the weight of the United States is 
so overwhelming, its ‘‘intervention’’ so ever-present by commission 
or by omission, that it is almost impossible not to influence the course 
of events, one way or another. It is often pointed out that some mis- 
takes have been made in trying to foster democracy, which have 
brought about bad results. If so, the errors must have been in the 
procedure, not in the policy. The good faith cannot be questioned, 
and the policy should not be discarded. Certainly, President Roose- 
velt’s speeches expressing the United States’ moral support for demo- 
cratic government were an unforgettable encouragement. More re- 
cently, it was an enlightened decision of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion to aid the revolutionary regime of Bolivia. I wish the Bolivian 
revolution and the United States policy towards it were better known. 
Here is proof, if need be, that, disregarding minor doctrinary discrep- 
ancies, the United States is sympathetic to political and social progress 
in Latin America. 


Before the United States became a world leader, it showed in its 
national life a great deal of political wisdom, largely inherited from 
Great Britain. Now that United States influence is predominant, there 
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is no reason why this national characteristic should not extend its 


benefits to the Western world and particularly to the neighboring 
Latin American republics. 


We come finally to the other great North American asset, its pro- 
duction methods, and to how the hemisphere could benefit by an ex- 
tension of these methods to the Latin American economies. If universal 
culture has developed a particular field of knowledge in the United 
States and has accumulated certain experiences there, it is logical 
that such knowledge and experience should be applied to those parts 
of the world that are willing to live in communion with the United 
States. 

This spreading of knowledge may be not only generous but nec- 
essary. Friendship only flourishes lastingly among equals. The rate 
at which the United States is separating itself from its friends is alarm- 
ing. The ablest diplomacy cannot weld together the parts that the dif- 
ferent rates of progress are tearing apart. Nor is the family of na- 
tions a convoy that should limit its travel to the speed of the slow 
ships. The efiort must be made to speed them up. Economie progress 
is at once the result and the cause of cultural progress. Should present 
trends continue, in a few decades the rest of the Western world will 
be barbarian by comparison to the United States and Canada, where 
the average income is already five times higher than Europe’s, twelve 
times higher than Latin America’s, and forty times higher than 
India’s. The column of civilization is becoming dangerously thinner 
as it rises. 

In several capital cities of Latin America, United States chains 
are operating hotels, which are freckles of North American living 
standards. The United States traveler who flys by Pan-American 
from one of those tiny islands to another does not wet his feet in the 
oceans of poverty surrounding them. The local privileged minorities 
manage to keep up with the northern Joneses by concentrating all 
the national income in a few families. Thus the United States and 
the oligarchies on one side and the squalor of the masses on the other 
are continually associated in the minds of the people. Did this also 
happen in China? 

President Truman’s ‘‘Point Four’’ was an epoch-making state- 
ment. The only way to bring about world stability is to prompt 
friendly nations to apply the knowledge and experience accumulated 
in the United States. Men and women who brought with them the 
sap of all nations built — and are still building — this oasis of civiliza- 
tion and plenty on the land where the red-skinned Indian barely lived. 
In a way, it may not be unjust to consider this spiritual wealth as 
the common heritage of mankind. Yet, this American knowledge of 
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how to produce abundance is not generally understood. It is assumed 
that straight production methods—the industrial discoveries, the 
large investment per worker, the managerial skill — explain all suc- 
cess. Actually they only explain half. The other half is the simulta- 
neous broadening of the market to absorb the increasing production. 
It is trite to recall that Henry Ford, in a stroke of genius, discovered 
that he could sell more cars if he paid his workers higher wages. Prob- 
ably the idea was hit upon at the right moment, when productivity 
was increasing and when the labor situation helped in extending the 
higher wages to all industry. The Keynesian philosophy, the New 
Deal, and the rise of the labor movement have given to the United 
States economy that characteristic of a constantly growing market 
which has made efficient production possible. In this sense, business 
has had no better partner than the unions. 


I am impressed by Professor Schlichter’s insistent observations 
about the effects on the United States economy of organized scientific 
research. This recent phenomenon, which has been encouraged by tax 
exemptions and by labor pressure, is making us change many economic 
conceptions. The era of feast and famine may someday be over, giv- 
ing way to constant growth. The demand for investments inside the 
United States will continue, and, more to the point of present discus- 
sion, the development of new products like color television is coming 
along with a general rise in productivity. This new productivity, 
through union pressure, means higher wages and new customers for 
the new sets. Thus modern research, under the present social condi- 
tions in the United States, is simultaneously increasing production 
and consumption. 


The advantage of increasing consumption as productivity rises is 
a comparatively recent realization. Since the advent of the New Deal, 
higher industrial wages and better prices for the farmers, instead of 
ruining industry and the urban population, have made them richer. 
Never before in any country were the agricultural areas as well off 
as the industrial groups, and never before were the rural markets for 
industrial products as broad as the city markets. To become wealthier 
by outlaying more money, by paying higher wages and better prices, 
is a modern paradox. Since the time of Greek culture it has been un- 
derstood that personal wisdom is a possession you increase by sharing, 
by teaching others. It took modern economic and social conditions (a 
rising productivity and an active labor movement) to produce a 
society in which wealth, too, is something that you increase by sharing. 


This brings us to my constant theme in discussing hemispheric 
affairs. Let us apply to international trade the principles that have 
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been proved successful in the internal economy of the United States. 
The best way to develop Latin America, the best way for all, includ- 
ing the United States, is to pay better prices for Latin American prod- 
ucts. The southern republics are now the proletarians of the hem- 
isphere, at once the suppliers and the customers of northern industry. 
You can buy their national output cheap, just as you could get North 
American labor cheap thirty-five years ago. But it doesn’t pay. A 
previous generation of Americans could use slave labor ‘‘free.’’ But 
the sweat of the slaves did not make the nation rich. You can now 
drink cheap coffee when the low tide comes in the ‘‘free’’ market. But 
on these matters, the penny you save makes you poorer. There are 
only a few products that Latin America sells in large quantities to 
the United States. Price stabilization at a fair level would bring about, 
as an immediate effect, a dependable income and a sound market and, 
as a secondary effect, an inducement to improve production methods, 
with a consequent reduction of costs in hours of labor per unit. Re- 
duced costs, in turn, would mean lower future prices for United States 
consumers, or a higher income for Latin American producers, or both. 

The possible instruments of price stabilization I shall not discuss 
in this article. My government has proposed to the United Nations 
the establishment of world food reserves that would not only prevent 
famines, but stabilize production and prices. It has been my repeated 
observation, as a student of economics and as a farmer, that, because 
of the threat of overproduction and low prices, modern man lives in 
a starving world while his mind is haunted by the specter of abun- 
dance. In a civilization where no engineer would dare to build a steam 
engine or a hydraulic turbine without a governor to stabilize speed 
at all loads, and in a business community where a series of gadgets 
maintain office temperature at 65° all year round, men are still afraid 
of price stabilization and allow the forces of nature to reign, keeping 
the underdeveloped countries in a feast-and-famine cycle that dis- 
courages all progress. 





If Latin America could stabilize the prices of its exports at a fair 
level and adopt proper savings methods to build up capital, we would 
stop the economic anemia which is the main cause of cultural and 
political backwardness. Let the new blood of a larger, dependable in- 
” come circulate through the veins of our peoples, and you will see the 
rise of new aptitudes, the vigor of a new health transforming squalor 
and ignorance and tyranny into plentiful living, education, and 
freedom. 


Another way in which the United States could increase the Latin 
American income, and consequently the market, would be the liberali- 
zation of the tax policies for American companies operating in the 
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southern countries. A tendency in this direction is already noticeable. 
The recent contract between my Government and the United Fruit 
Company is an example. The rule could be that corporate taxes go 
to the country in which the company operates, while personal income 
taxes of United States investors be paid to the United States Treasury. 
Otherwise, the underdeveloped countries pay a double bill for invest- 
ments from the United States: dividends to stockholders and taxes to 
the federal government. 


Along the lines of an enlightened plan for hemispheric develop- 
ment, ownership of large sectors of the Latin American economy by 
United States residents should not be encouraged. Of course the 
establishment of personal businesses by Americans or Europeans desir- 
ing to move to the southern republics is highly recommendable. It 
was in this way, by the transfer of European families, that the United 
States was built. But absentee ownership is a different thing: it tends 
to siphon off most of the wealth produced, keeping the poor areas 
relatively poor and thus making harmonious development difficult. 
The psychological and political effects of a large measure of foreign 
ownership while a country is extremely poor are especially undesirable. 
It is preferable to encourage local ownership, to foster savings (by 
technical aid if necessary) and, when outside capital is needed, to in- 
ject it in the form of loans. 

Many North American firms, in getting established in Latin 
America, would help more with their ‘‘know-how”’ than with their 
capital. This does not mean that their capital should be precluded, 
but rather that the main consideration in establishing branch busi- 
nesses should be the industrial or commercial knowledge of the com- 
panies. Anyway, except for the oil industry, there is little inducement 
for United States capital investments in Latin America. And, because 
of research, there will continue to be use for all United States savings 
at home. This fact makes the American economy of today not com- 
parable to the ‘‘mature’’ European economy at the turn of the cen- 
tury, when markets for investment had to be sought abroad. 

Still another way of making Latin America a rich country and 
a large market for the products of highly technical industry would 
be to encourage light industry through low United States tariffs. For 
the time being, this problem affects Europe worse than it does Latin 
America. But there are already some simple manufactures or semi- 
processed raw materials which should logically be produced in the less 
advanced countries to the South and shipped to the United States in 
payment for the products of heavier or more technical industries. 

It would also probably be preferable for the United States econ- 
omy to meet the expense of converting its simple, primitive industries 
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into more advanced activities, rather than to keep on competing 
through tariff protection with the incipient business of the low-income 
countries. Of course this policy would call for bold government action, 
a great deal of persuasion, and clear-sighted cooperation by business 
and unions. Internally in the United States, when New England com- 
pletes its shift from textiles to electronics (which is a logical course 
to follow), income will be higher in the North, while the looms will 
make the South a richer market. 

In a hemispheric plan of development, one general and flexible 
rule could be to let the wealthier countries — the United States and 
Canada — take care of those activities requiring a high concentration 
of capital per worker and a great deal of industrial knowledge, while 
the poorer countries could produce those articles demanding smaller 
investment and less technical ability. Perhaps in time a policy could 
be adopted of equal payment for equal effort. Then we could think 
of friendship among equals. 

Such ambitious plans, when thought of in world-wide dimensions, 
may be utopian for our epoch. But the American hemisphere is a 
comparatively easy area to develop. And unless we take great meas- 
ures to stop the rapid widening of the Rio Grande, the two Americas, 
instead of brightening the earth with their unity, will make it bleaker 
with their strange and dismal coexistence — not miles, but centuries 
} apart. 


~~ 
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ANTI-AMERICAN SENTIMENT IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


by Jesus de Galindez 


Currently lecturer in Latin American government and politics and 
inter-American relations at Columbia University, Dr. Galindez, a 
native Basque, has traveled and taught for many years in Latin 
America and is the author of numerous articles and books on, Latin 
American affairs. 


Anti-American sentiment in Latin America was not created by 
the Communists. Though they can inflame it and can attempt to 
direct it toward particular goals, the ill-defined feeling which they 
exploit actually originated in periods preceding the Russian Revolu- 
tion and today is usually nourished by conditions which Moscow can- 
not control. Moreover, the Communists are not alone in exploiting 
and exacerbating it. 

It would be a futile policy toward Latin America that did not 
take into account the reality of this feeling and did not analyze its 
causes and the degree of its virulence at every moment. During World 
War II the Germans and to a certain extent the Spanish Falangists 
knew how to exploit it for their benefit, but President Franklin Roose- 
velt, in contrast, knew how to counteract it, with sincerity and with 
deeds. 

Anti-American sentiment is old and continent-wide. Its intensity, 
however, has varied in different periods and countries. I will attempt 
to summarize the historical phases of this sentiment and analyze its 
present forms. 

American authors sometimes refer to the Monroe Doctrine as the 
origin of the Pan American movement. I do not believe this to be so. 
The Monroe Doctrine was the beginning, rather, of a United States 
policy toward Latin America, a national policy guided by the inter- 
ests of the United States and for that reason adapted to the circum- 
stances of every period. 

During the colonial period the Spanish-Portuguese colonies had 
only limited relations with the British colonies, whose birth had vio- 
lated the partition of the New World between Spain and Portugal 
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agreed upon in the Treaty of Tordesillas in 1494. The achievement 
of United States independence and the doctrines that accompanied it 
had repereussions among a certain Latin American intellectual elite. 
But the policy followed by the Government of the United States dur- 
ing the Wars of Independence in Spanish America showed clearly that 
there existed neither a continental conscience nor a common purpose. 
The disagreement over policy between Speaker of the House Henry 
Clay and Secretary of State John Quincy Adams is well known. Clay 
wanted the United States to recognize and help the new Latin Amer- 
ican republics. The United States Government, however, followed the 
policy of Adams, who sought the annexation of the Spanish colony of 
Florida. This policy prevailed from 1810 until 1819 when it cul- 
minated in the Transcontinental Treaty with Spain. It was only after 
the United States accomplished this first expansion toward the South 
that President Monroe in 1822 decided to recognize the first Latin 
American Governments and in 1823 addressed his historic message to 
Congress. 

It is true that the Monroe Doctrine meant an indirect protection 
for the newly-won independence of Latin America against any pos- 
sible intervention by the Holy Alliance on behalf of the King of Spain. 
However, the message was carefully worded in order to leave the 
United States free for future expansion. At the same time it con- 
firmed Monroe’s rejection of the joint declaration proposed by the 
British Foreign Minister Canning. The Monroe policy, unilateral and 
undefined, proved distasteful to Latin American leaders, as is best 
indicated by the fact that the United States was not among those gov- 
ernments originally invited by Bolivar to the Congress of Panama in 
1826. In this period, England played a much more active role in Latin 
America than did the United States. 

However, we cannot speak yet of an anti-American sentiment. 
Its first symptoms were not visible until the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Its main cause was the war between the United States and 
Mexico, a war provoked by the incidents involved in the annexation 
of Texas. The same political and military strategy which thirty years 
before had sueceeded in Florida was repeated in the West. Although 
as a result many Latin Americans reacted against the United States, 
this reaction, because of poor inter-American communications, did not 
at that time become widespread. 


During the same period began the first Anglo-Saxon expansion 
in Central America. The governments of England and the United 
States and powerful private companies were already competing for 
control over the zones in Panama and Nicaragua where the future 
eanal could be built. The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850 and the 
filibustering of Walker are the most obvious of these machinations. 
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The Latin American reaction and the permanent memory it left 
were most obvious in the regions directly affected by these events: 
Mexico and Central America. But it was also demonstrated to be of 
almost hemispheric scope in the diplomatic conversations between rep- 
resentatives of several Latin American governments held in 1856 in 
Santiago, Chile and Washington. 


A few years later a counterreaction took place which has not been 
adequately analyzed. The weakening of the Government of the United 
States by the Civil War awakened the latent desires of the European 
powers. The threat was demonstrated by the French intervention in 
Mexico and the Spanish interventions in Santo Domingo and Peru. 
But the annexation of Santo Domingo by Spain lasted only from 1861 
to 1865. The agreement for tripartite intervention in Mexico was 
signed in 1861, but the French troops withdrew from the country in 
1866. Although the occupation of the Chincha islands by Spain took 
place in 1863, the Spanish fleet retired for good in 1866. In other 
words, the experience of those years proved to Latin Americans that, 
despite everything, the United States represented a defense against 
the European threat; even in Mexico, the help offered to the Juarez 
Government by the United States sweetened somewhat the bitterness 
of 1848. 


At the same time, the United States had completed its westward 
territorial expansion, and its commercial growth did not at this early 
stage adopt disturbing methods. The obvious improvement of rela- 
tions between the United States and Latin America was made manifest 
by the First Inter-American Conference, held in Washington in 1889- 
90. But also manifested at this Conference was the new United States 
policy of economic expansion, which at the beginning of the twentieth 
century was to lead to military interventions in the Caribbean and in 
turn provoke the most virulent of all Latin American reactions. These 
official government actions were preceded by the first investments of 
big United States companies in this same area. 


The fourth period, and the one most fundamental to understand- 
ing anti-American sentiment, began with the war between the United 
States and Spain in 1898. The war served as a pretext for the occupa- 
tion of Puerto Rico, but hinged primarily on the question of the 
Panama Canal. The historical results are within the memory of all: 
annexation of Puerto Rico; acquisition of the Panama Canal Zone 
previously denied by Colombia; landings of Marines in Nicaragua, 
Haiti, and the Dominican Republic; the Platt Amendment in Cuba 
and its duplicate in the Constitution of Panama; control of Latin 
American customs receipts; pressure on the new Mexican Government 
of Obregon — in short, the too well-known Roosevelt Corollary. 
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The violent Latin American reaction against this American in- 
terventionism is also in the memory of all. Intellectuals, among others 
Rodo, showered accusations upon the United States. Argentina took 
the initiative in official reaction, translating it into the A.B.C. Al- 
lianee. At the Fifth Inter-American Conference of 1923 Latin Amer- 
ica struggled for the proclamation of the principle of ‘‘noninterven- 
tion,’’ this time aimed at the United States and not Europe. In order 
to understand many of today’s events we must bear in mind that a 
number of present-day Latin American leaders were at that time mem- 
bers of nationalist youth movements that fought against military oe- 
cupation by the United States, or proclaimed themselves moral allies 
of the countries in which the United States intervened. Argentina has 
since then assumed the political leadership of this anti-American feel- 
ing. 

The fifth period coincides with the Administration of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. These were the years of the Good Neighbor 
Policy, which was marked by deeds rather than words: the withdrawal 
of marines; the abrogation of the Platt Amendment; the signing of 
the 1933 Convention in Montevideo which proclaimed the principle of 
‘*nonintervention’’; the President’s trip to Buenos Aires; the inter- 
change of professors; and the helpful loans. For Latin Americans 
there is not a Republican Roosevelt and a Democratic Roosevelt; there 
is a ‘‘bad’’ Roosevelt and a ‘‘good’’ Roosevelt. 

The consequences of this Good Neighbor Policy were revealed in 
the close cooperation offered to the United States by most Latin Amer- 
ican countries during World War II. Even a country so affected by 
past United States interventions as Mexico became an active ally in 
the war. A new feeling of hope and trust in the democratic ideals 
defended by the United States in its fight against fascism spread 
throughout the continent. This rapprochement between the United 
States and the peoples as well as the governments of Latin America 
was most evident at the end of World War II. The only exception 
was Argentine Peronism. It is obvious, however, that during the past 
five or six years anti-American feeling has been resurging. Why is 
this so? 


If one speaks today with Latin Americans of different nationali- 
ties who criticize the United States and asks them the basic reasons 
for their attitude, their answers tend to be vague if not capricious. A 
Mexican will refer to the War of 1846-48 and a Central American to 
the filibustering of Walker, events which should be already buried in 
history and in fact had no meaning in 1945. The exiles from Peru or 
Venezuela insist that the United States military attachés in Lima and 
Caracas encouraged the military coups of Odria and Pérez Jiménez 
in 1948, and they even claim that General Balivian seized power in 
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Bolivia in 1952 under instructions from the Pentagon. A Bolivian 
will speak about the price of tin, a Chilean about the export of cop- 
per, a Guatemalan about the United Fruit Company, and a Brazilian 
about the price of coffee. The Dominicans are convinced that Wash- 
ington prefers the dictatorship of Trujillo to a democratic regime. 
Democrats as a whole are alarmed because of the sending of arms to 
Latin American dictators. 

In some eases one can easily detect the tendencious propaganda 
from Moscow or Buenos Aires. In cheap magazines and pamphlets 
one can read and reread the same themes on ‘‘yankee imperialism.’’ 
But much more often there appears only a vague and diffuse feeling 
of distrust, born in past periods of United States interventionism and 
fed today by various political and economic conditions. 

We cannot forget the past; on the contrary, precisely because it 
belongs to history, no one can avoid it. It is much more important, 
however, to analyze the causes of present discontent, because these can 
be corrected. We may divide these causes into four groups according 
to their origin. One group is of a political character in which national 
interests suffer under the impact of international tensions. Another 
group arises from economic inertia, in which social change is strangled 
by foreign investment interests. A third group is clearly imported 
from abroad. And there is one very broad category: present Latin 
American nationalism. 


Although politics are today poisoned by communism, it would be 
blindness to ignore the realities inherent within every Latin Ameri- 
ean country. The Latin American political problem is very complex; 
it suffers from a tradition of anarchy, dictatorship and revolution, 
whose causes and development are outside the scope of this paper. The 
Seeond World War and the victory of the United Nations awoke in 
all of Latin America a hope of freedom. This hope, in late 1944, pro- 
voked a series of popular revolutions which overthrew, one by one, 
the dictators of El Salvador, Guatemala and Brazil. In 1945 this hope 
meant the victory of President Bustamante and the APRA party in 
Peru, and the new regime of Accién Democratica in Venezuela. Com- 
munism played very little or no role at all in these social-democratic 
advances. On the contrary, on more than one occasion the Communists 
were temporary allies of ousted reactionary regimes. The clearest 


example of this type of alliance may be found in the Costa Rican civil 
war of 1948. 


The Latin American political pendulum swung so sharply toward 
democracy during the period 1944-47 that in the latter year only five 
dictatorships remained in existence, and at least two of them were 
erumbling. The turning point away from democracy came, I believe, 
with the “quarantine’’ imposed on the Nicaraguan puppet President 
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by the dictator Somoza in May, 1947. Since 1948 the political pendulum 
has swung abruptly toward reaction and dictatorship. The Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua was recognized ; in Peru and Venezuela similar mili- 
tary coups were effected; and Colombia was plunged into violent civil 
war. Today, more than half of the Latin American republics are 
dictatorships. And all of the dictators proclaim themselves ‘‘anti-Com- 
munists.’’ 

Has the United States played any role in this abrupt change to- 
ward reaction? Exiles from every affected country claim so. The De- 
partment of State maintains, on the contrary, that it has followed a 
strict policy of ‘‘nonintervention.’’ The truth might be found between 
the two extremes. 

There is no proof that United States military attachés encouraged 
General Odria or Colonel Pérez Jiménez in 1948, and it seems absurd 
to think that the Pentagon had anything to do with the coup in Bolivia 
in 1952 prepared by the defeated President Urriolagoitia and General 
Balivian. Yet the United States with great speed recognized these 
military regimes, imposed in violation of their national constitutions. 
The United States signed military pacts in 1952 with a series of Latin 
American countries — most of them dictatorships. And she aided the 
rearmament of armies which will probably never fight in international 
wars but are in effect a police force occupying their own countries. 
These are clues enough to indicate that the United States Government 
today prefers the apparent safety of a dictator who calls himself an 
ally and an anti-Communist to the uncertainty of revolutions and gov- 
ernments of popular origin. 

‘*Anti-communism’’ dominates the policy of every Latin Ameri- 
can country subjected to dictatorship, and furthermore it motivates 
United States policy toward Latin America. It is a negative policy, 
its only consideration being to confront any communist danger. Given 
the global point of view of United States policy, it is understandable. 
But inevitably. this policy will lead to an increase in anti-American 
sentiment in every Latin American country because the people are 
very simple in their reactions. Moreover, it is an exceedingly dan- 
gerous policy. The Latin American dictators play with the dilemma: 
‘‘Take me or communism.’’ With this phrase they believe they will 
ingratiate themselves with the United States, and in fact they do re- 
ceive some advantages. But this phrase can also play into the hands 
of communist propagandists among peoples who, suffering under their 
own dictatorship, know of communist dictatorship only by hearsay. In 
order to appeal to these people one must offer them something they 
desire. The alternatives must be freedom as against dictatorship of 
any type. The present policy may offer apparent security but in the 
long run it will cause very dangerous ferment. 
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In order to understand all the economic reasons behind this state 
of affairs, we must realize that Latin America is going through a 
period of socio-economic revolution in the broadest and deepest sense 
of the word. It started in Mexico as a bloody civil war, and it has 
developed, in either an evolutionary or convulsive fashion, in many 
other countries. A few nations are still sleeping in the past, but they 
too will awaken some day. Independence only meant a transfer of 
political power among minorities— from the Spanish-Portuguese to 
the Creole landholders. It meant no change at all in the colonial socio- 
economic structure of any country, least of all in the distribution of 
land. For many years that colonial structure has been crumbling to 
pieces. 

This revolution assumes many forms. The most vital are agrarian 
reforms and nationalization of basic monopolies. Mexico led the way 
with its own revolution, the Constitution of 1917, and the oil expro- 
priation in 1938. Two present-day examples of this economic ferment 
are Guatemala and Bolivia. Other forms are less striking, but Perén’s 
measures in Argentina against foreign capital are not very different 
from measures taken in other evuntries which do not enjoy his bad 
reputation. Together with these governmental measures we must take 
into account the growth of the middle class in many countries, the 
increase of labor unionism, the agitation among Indian populations, 
and the new socio-political ideologies. 


The revolution, involving these domestic questions, affects pri- 
marily local interests; and the main casualties are the Creole land- 
holders. But occasionally it also affects big American companies, 
which for fifty years or more have been investing in Latin America. 
Each time this happens, what in itself is a process of national revolu- 
tion is transformed into a new cause which affects relations with the 
United States. 

The action of the United States Government is understandable, 
and in some cases the protection given to American citizens or com- 
panies affected by unfair measures abroad is justifiable. But it is 
also inevitable that the apparent identification of the United States 
with certain companies which attempt to retain past privileges will 
increase anti-American sentiment. 

On the other hand, the Latin American countries, struggling for 
a development of their own economies, look for financial help from 
the United States. They want to protect the prices of their natural 
products. They complain that the Marshall Plan benefits only Europe. 
This attitude, more manifest in the governments than among the 
peoples and even expressed by ‘‘anti-communist’’ dictators, was dra- 
matically demonstrated last year at the Tenth Inter-American Con- 
ference at Caracas. There was general resentment among the Latin 
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American delegations when Secretary of State Dulles left the Con- 
ference immediately after having obtained the resolution directed 
against the Arbenz Government in Guatemala without even waiting 
to listen to the economic requests of the Latin American governments. 

These two general causes of unrest affect equally all democratic 
and advanced elements in Latin America, elements which are true 
friends of the United States as a people and which support the inter- 
national policy of its government against the communist menace just 
as they supported the policy of Franklin D. Roosevelt against fascism. 
One of the best recent statements of this feeling was made by former 
President Eduardo Santos of Colombia in his speech during the Co- 
lumbia University Bicentennial Conference on Responsible Freedom 
in the Americas.* 

At the same time two other forees are working in Latin America, 
forces of more reduced range, but much more dangerous because they 
are organized and directed with an evil purpose in mind. One is com- 
munist propaganda which uses all general or local causes for unrest 
and adds the poison of its universal strategy: the ‘‘peace campaign’’ 
with its congresses and fronts, the lies about American life under 
‘‘Wall Street control,’’ and the Soviet ‘‘paradise.’’ Another is Peronist 
propaganda, directed toward integrating and leading a Latin Ameri- 
can bloc in opposition to the United States. Both have had several 
changes of line according to the needs of the moment. 


Finally, one must understand Latin American ‘‘nationalism.’’ It 
is not an aggressive nationalism like Hitler’s nazism. It is not a hatred 
of foreigners, nor an attempt to subjugate neighboring countries, nor 
a notion of national superiority. It is rather in every sense a just 
desire for progress. It is a search for national roots, an analysis of 
deep national problems, an attempt at national solutions. It is the 
just desire to live in a free economy, not dependent, as today, upon 
the price paid by great powers for natural products exported in ex- 
change for manufactured goods. It is the just desire for a decent 
standard of living for the great masses of people in place of serfdom 
on the latifundios. It is the just desire for a way of life in which 
people elect their rulers and in which education is the right of all and 
not the privilege of a few. It is a nationalism which deserves under- 
standing and help. 

Anti-American sentiment is a reality in Latin America which can- 
not be ignored. It has varied in intensity as the United States has 
passed through different periods of foreign policy. During recent 
years it has increased again, after a visible rapprochement during the 
Roosevelt Administration. 


* A brief report of the conference is included in this issue, pp. 7-10. 
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The struggle against communism is quite different from the fight 
fifteen years ago against fascism. It is not enough to have strong 
armies and atomic arms; the daily political fight requires another 
kind of weapon, one of a psychological nature. Mere ‘‘anti-commu- 
nism’’ could be suicide because it does not offer anything to people 
who hope for a political and socio-economic change. It is not enough 
te fight ‘‘against’’ communism ; we must fight ‘‘for’’ something which 
the Communists cannot give, and which the free world must give. 
This could be the key to the future of the continent. 

Latin America has reacted favorably toward the United States 
every time the latter has shown itself to the peoples of the South as 
a brother-in-arms in a common fight. Today those peoples mistrust the 
United States or manifest an unspoken antagonism. No one should let 
himself be fooled by the apparent security of military pacts with Latin 
American dictators if at the same time it is left to the Communists 
to sow hopes and promises. The problems are there, and they must 
be solved before it is too late. 

In order to solve them, greater mutual understanding is required. 
The Latin American does not ordinarily know any North Americans 
other than the ivory-tower diplomat, the big businessman ready to 
suck away the national wealth, and the itinerant tourist who always 
behaves abnormally. The Latin American does not usually know the 
North American as he is, the ‘‘ecommon man,’’ the one who works and 
hopes for a better life just as he himself does. Similarly, the North 
American does not usually know the Latin American except by hearsay 
and ignores his tragic problems, his dreams and his struggles. To 
soften and one day to eliminate that anti-American sentiment, greater 
contact is needed, man with man, people with people. 











POLITICAL INSTABILITY IN LATIN AMERICA 


by German Arciniegas 


At present on leave from Columbia University, Professor Arciniegas 
was formerly Minister of Education of the Republic of Colombia. 
His works are acknowledged to be an integral part of the modern 
intellectual development of Latin America. 


I have often tried to explain here in the United States the rea- 
sons for the notorious political instability of Latin America. These 
reasons are to be found primarily in the nature of the historical 
process by which the Latin American nations were formed. My point 
of departure in attempting to explain them is the radical difference 
between the political process witnessed in the history of the United 
States on the one hand and of Latin America, particularly Spanish 
America, on the other. When the thirteen colonies broke away from 
England, they already enjoyed an established tradition of complete 
democratic representation. From their very inception these colonies, 
which had sprung up on the Atlantic seaboard, were based on a sys- 
tem of popular government. No viceroys or absolute rulers were sent 
out from London to govern them, the churches had autonomy within 
the colonies, and the peaceful coexistence of groups with differing 
religions, languages and traditions was an established fact. When 
independence came, Jefferson and the ‘‘philosophers of Philadelphia’’ 
had only to express these traditions in a more ordered and ambitious 
fashion to permit the country to enter upon its existence as a new 
nation without undergoing the convulsions of a profound institutional 
change. 

What happened in Spanish America was exactly the opposite. 
There the entire political and religious system was rigidly controlled 
by Spain. The activities of the cabildos, the only local representative 
bodies, were limited to the most insignificant matters. The laws were 
made in Spain, the Viceroy was sent out from Spain, as was the Arch- 
bishop, and whatever there was of humanitarianism in the law was 
merely an extension of a paternal tutelage to the Indians; never was 
it intended to enable the native sons of America to assume active 
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citizenship. In these circumstances it was natural that independence, 
instead of leading to the consolidation of a republican tradition (which 
in this case did not exist), should take the form of revolution in the 
most complete sense of the term. Once the new states were created, 
the rulers had to propose reforms so radical as to be tantamount to 
a reversal of the whole historical process. The people had to be edu- 
cated in the very rudiments of representative government, parliaments 
had to be created out of nothing, and equality had to be given to 
classes which until then had been at opposite ends of the social and 
economic scale. Many of those who had belonged to the privileged 
classes under the Spanish Empire now saw themselves as inheritors 
of the throne. They formed the conservative parties which carried on 
the old ideas of privilege taken over from the traditions of the mother 
country. They sought to ally themselves with the Church and push 
her into a political adventure which could not fail to attract a great 
number of restless clerics. The partisans of independence, those who 
had fought the revolution in the hope of establishing a free way of 
life in the new nations, rose up in opposition to these tendencies. Burn- 
ing with the romantic fire of the nineteenth century, they had a sense 
of modernity which clashed violently with the almost medieval tradi- 
tions of their opponents. Against this background, the struggle to 
establish republican constitutions in Spanish America was a drama 
which filled an entire century. In war the liberators had succeeded in 
deposing the direct representatives of the King, but in peace they 
could not eliminate the caste which considered itself entitled to rule 
the new republics. In those periods when the families of the ‘‘oligar- 
chy’’ were in ascendancy, the republics were reduced to the status, 
as it were, of mere colonies in a phantom empire. 


This historical cycle cannot yet be said to have run its course. 
It is a notorious fact that the same sort of thinking still prevails in 
the Latin American dictatorships, where each dictator sees himself as 
the father of millions of children. In his opinion, it would be absurd 
to grant these children free expression. The attitude is typified by 
the laws of desacato (laws suppressing criticism of the government) 
which abound in the dictatorships of Spanish America today, most 
notably in Argentina. In many of these countries the authorities have 
wrapped themselves in a protective mantle of censorship more im- 
penetrable than anything ever worn by the kings of Spain. The 
slightest note of disapproval, the smallest criticism of a chief of state, 
is subject to the severest punishment. The press must refer to the 
rulers in a tone of submission such as neither Bolivar nor San Martin 
nor the Catholic Sovereigns ever demanded. Men who seized power 
through a bold military adventure are now demanding unquestioning 
obedience from all those around them. In this they follow to some 
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extent the example of Franco in Spain, whose image appears on 
Spanish coins encircled by the words: ‘‘Francisco Franco, Caudillo 
of Spain by the Grace of God.’’ 

Equally typical of these dictatorships is their failure to take any 
steps which would prepare the way for a simple representation of 
the will of the majority or would encourage a legislative system based 
on freely elected parliaments. Rather, these governments assume the 
paternal representation of the people, and outlaw majority parties. 
Even in Argentina, where despite the violence prevailing in the first 
elections won by Perén it was always possible for the opposition to 
express itself, the regime has implacably pursued its intention of 
preventing the directive bodies of the majority party from function- 
ing. Thus the situation is one of representation in reverse. 


In opposition to these dictatorial groups, which by means of the 
military coup have acquired immense power in Latin America dur- 
ing recent years, we see the popular masses, the students, the great 
body of the people who are obliged to submit to the pressure of mili- 
tary might. Today, just as in the era before the war of independence, 
they continue to be a vast reservoir of revolutionary potential. In the 
soul of any Latin American people, even the casual observer will 
always find an inextinguishable yearning for democracy and freedom. 
These masses will rebel whenever they have the opportunity, and will 
thus always constitute an element of latent instability. The history of 
Latin America shows us almost unbelievable examples of the lengths 
to which an unarmed people will go when it has made up its mind 
to fight for its freedom. I do not believe that a complete study has 
ever been made of the significance of Bolfvar’s rising, when half-naked 
men, armed only with their teeth and their fingernails, battled one of 
the greatest armies in the world (for such was the army of Spain once 
she had recovered her sway over her territory following the Napoleonic 
invasion). It is likewise significant that Bolivar, the greatest military 
genius born in this hemisphere, received his training not in a military 
academy but in the revolutionary lodges of Paris. 

This miraculous formation of revolutionary armies, which may be 
regarded as a phenomenon typical of the nineteenth century, is being 
repeated in our own time in similar fashion. A good example is the 
revolution which Paz Estenssoro brought about in Bolivia, appealing 
to the peasants from his refuge in Buenos Aires to rise against an 
army which had been forged in the fire of international combat. And 
this he achieved without being able to count on the possibility, always 
present in Latin America, of subverting the army and inducing the 
troops to change abruptly from one front to the other. In struggles 
so unequal as those when revolutionary groups assail the armies of a 
government, ingenuity is forced to compensate for material deficiencies. 
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A history so abounding in dictatorships as the history of Latin 
America permits us to draw certain conclusions with a fair probability 
of accuracy. Obviously the Latin American peoples, in view of their 
past efforts to achieve representative government and their dem- 
onstrated passion for freedom, cannot be counted among those nations, 
such as Russia, whose historical heritage is devoid of either of these 
traditions. But in addition it may be said that few peoples are in such 
immediate and constant contact with more advanced forms of political 
evolution as are the Latin Americans. When it is remembered that the 
United Nations Declaration of Human Rights is a dead letter in a large 
number of Latin American nations, any studious observer will under- 
stand that in such conditions there can be no hope of permanent 
stability in that quarter of the globe. 

But today we are faced with a new problem, one which is in- 
timately related to the threat of communism in the Western Hemis- 
phere. The dictatorships have systematically discredited all forms of 
representative government and have eliminated all experience of 
freedom. Where any kind of political activity must perforce seek 
clandestine expression, communism will always find more opportunities 
than will the democratic parties, whose activities require the climate 
of free expresson if they are to develop. The younger generation is 
growing up under conditions in which free newspapers, free elections, 
free congresses, are totally unknown. Furthermore, this Spanish- 
speaking world is not impervious to the effects of the constant stream 
of pseudo-philosophic literature it receives from Spain, one of the 
major purposes of which is to discredit freedom. The danger is that 
the people, in reacting to this dictatorship of the right, will swing to 
the opposite extreme, and that communist totalitarianism will emerge 
as the only alternative to the fascist totalitarianism prevailing in 
Latin America today. 

The only thing which in the long run can dispel these uncertainties 
is a constant insistence upon the return to democratic procedures, to 
respect for human rights, to representative forms of government. If 
the peoples of those Latin American countries which are now ruled by 
dictatorships can be given some hope of one day enjoying these free- 
doms, they can be prevented from falling into an unhealthy state of 
rebellious desperation which would lead inevitably to violence and 
anarchy. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION 


by Frank Tannenbaum 


Professor of Latin American History at Columbia University, the 
author has traveled widely in Mexico and throughout Latin America. 
Professor Tannenbaum is the author of THE STRUGGLE FOR PEACE 
AND BREAD, which deals extensively with Mexican agrarian problems. 


It is certainly too early to attempt an evaluation of the Mexican 
Revolution, and it will long remain a conjectural undertaking. The 
movement itself is hard to describe because the local milieu is full of 
contradictions, and the social upheaval which began in 1910 has had 
varied consequences. It would require great discernment to appraise 
even the more obvious events that have come from the armed rebellion 
initiated by Madero, for it unfolded in a political environment un- 
foreseen by the handful of individuals who assumed the responsibility 
of overthrowing the Diaz regime. Long before the strife they precipi- 
tated quieted down, so many changes had occurred in Mexico and in 
the world beyond its borders that it would be difficult to isolate them 
and say which stemmed from Mexican and which from foreign forces. 

In between the fall of Diaz and the settling of the upheaval into 
peaceful government, American politics had been churned by the New 
Freedom under Woodrow Wilson, and the New Deal under Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. Two great wars had torn the world apart, and the 
rise of communism and fascism had affected the substance of inter- 
national relations. This period also witnessed the unhappy story of 
the League of Nations, the maturing of the Pan American system, and 
the founding of the United Nations. In many subtle ways, the Mexican 
Revolution was modified by all of these events, and in turn, influenced 
opinion and policy in the world at large. 

Of most immediate significance to Mexico has been the changed 
position of the United States in world politics. Since 1910, we have 
moved from a policy of the ‘‘big stick’’ to become the leader of the 
democracies and the champion of the independence of little nations. 
It is in relation to this new role of the United States that the Mexican 
Revolution has had the most immediate consequence. The Revolution 
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has released Mexico from American tutelage, and the peaceful accom- 
modation to that change by the United States contributed to shaping 
its role of champion of the democratic nations during the First and 
Second World Wars, as well as in the present impasse with the 
totalitarian governments. For surely if the United States had forced 
its will upon Mexico by violence, it would have been difficult indeed 
to play the part of the defender of the little nations in the world. 

The recognition that the Mexican people were masters in their 
own house had one profoundly important effect upon Mexico — the 
passing away of the fear of the United States. Fear of the United 
States was an ever-present, almost a tangible element in the life of the 
Mexican people. Their political life was dominated by the threat of 
‘‘absorption’’ and ‘‘dissolution,’’ of which they were constantly re- 
minded by their leaders. While this obsession prevailed, the country 
could have no tranquillity at home and no real peace with its neigh- 
bors. Much of the political strife of Mexico and its feeling of inferiority 
are in large part explainable by the appalling fact that for over a 
century it was haunted by the belief that it lived on the verge of 
destruction as a nation. Now the oppressive burden of an impending 
cataclysm is no more, and a sense of release and relaxation has brought 
a new creative enthusiasm in its wake. 

While many forces have combined to bring about this change 
between Mexico and the United States, for Mexicans it is natural to 
believe that the miracle was wrought by the Revolution. For them, it 
is the bristling stubbornness of Carranza, who would yield neither to 
threat nor blandishment, who would accept no advice, and who refused 
all aid except on terms of absolute and sovereign equality with any 
other power, great or small; it is the more subtle, urbane and polite, 
but equally intransigent refusal of Obregon to take the recognition 
offered by the United States if he would first by treaty sign away 
the sovereign prerogative of Mexico to manage its internal affairs; it 
is the vehement nationalism of Calles, who, when Secretary of State 
Kellogg accused Mexico of being on trial before the world, replied that 
if Mexico was on trial, so was the United States; but most of all it is 
the expropriation of the oil industry, carried out after the companies 
refused to accept a decision by the Mexican Supreme Court, that 
symbolizes their freedom and release from their crippling obsession. 

The answer that came from General Cardenas to the oil companies’ 
defiance of the Government was as dramatic as it was unexpected. To 
the Mexicans it meant that at last — at long last — they were no longer 
afraid of the United States. They were free to breathe in their own 
eountry. They had challenged the ever-present ogre and nothing had 
happened. The exultation that flooded the Mexican people, from the 
humblest Indian peasant who brought a chicken and some eggs to the 
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President to help pay for the oil wells, to the bishops and priests who 
permitted the faithful to take up collections in front of their church 
doors for the same purpose, united the nation for the first time in its 
history. It was a symbolic dispersion of the threatening cloud that had 
hung over all Mexicans, rich and poor, conservative and radical, hum- 
ble Indian and aristocrat. If one is to mark a date in Mexico when 
the nation felt itself in possession of its own house at last, it was the 
day of the expropriation of the oil wells. For the first time in our 
relations with Mexico there was room for friendship, because now 
mutual respect was possible. We could differ without acrimony, agree 
without fawning or cajoling. Mexico and the United States could now 
behave to each other as equals. 

It has followed from this change in mood and attitude that 
Mexicans have ceased to be afraid of each other, of the big or the little 
caciques, and of the government. Anyone who has watched Mexico 
during the last twenty years cannot but be aware that something subtle 
and difficult to describe has come over the spirit of the people. They 
feel differently about things, and no longer walk with their eyes on 
the ground, and in stealth. As long as they were afraid of us they were 
afraid of each other. But now, since 1935 at least, a new feeling per- 
vades the country. Political persecution has stopped. Troublesome 
opponents are not done away with. There are no political prisoners. 
People are not afraid to say what they think, whatever it is. They can 
criticize the government, speak badly of the president himself, and 
express the most extravagant political ideas. They can attend what 
meetings they like, and associate with whom they will. It is not so 
long ago when it was difficult to be a practicing Catholic in Mexico, 
and dangerous to receive a priest in one’s house because anyone who 
did so ran the risk of having his house confiscated while the informer 
received half its value. But that has passed away, and one may now 
practice whatever faith one has. 

This new mood, the discovery of the nation as something Mexican 
that belongs to all the people, the growing sensitivity to the dignity 
of the individual, the disappearance of that attitude which made it 
possible to divide the world between the pelado and the seforito is the 
most important by-product of the Revolution. All other things have 
meaning only in relation to this altered feeling among Mexicans as 
individuals and between Mexico and the outside world. 

Like most, perhaps all really important changes, these psycholog- 
ical and moral mutations were embodied in no program, nor envisioned 
by any revolutionary committee. The revolution—the real revolution— 
has been moral and spiritual. All other changes that have occurred in 
Mexico since 1910, and they have been many, are relatively less im- 
portant. 
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The practical-minded readers will protest these dicta. The essay 
should devote itself to production figures, questions of efficiency, 
prices, wages, standards of living, foreign trade, and other such useful 
and important matters. But the practical-minded people are quite 
wrong in this instance. The oil wells were expropriated not for 
economic but for political and moral reasons, and the Mexican planta- 
tion system was destroyed, not to increase the yield from the land, but 
to enhance the dignity of those who tilled the soil. 

It is interesting from the vantage of 1954 to look at the Mexican 
Revolution as an unfolding process, to contemplate the many con- 
tradictory directions its leaders have pursued, and yet to watch the 
emergence of the somehow unifying drift that carried the movement 
along. If the Mexican Revolution. had no philosophy, no political 
theory, and no official doctrine, it did give rise to a number of separate 
programs — that of the Magoon brothers in 1906, that of Madero in 
1908, of Zapata in 1911, of Carranza in 1912, and of Orozeo in 1913. 
What is notable of all of the ‘‘plans’’ is their meager content, their 
limited objectives. Only one of them, that of Orozco, makes any men- 
tion of labor. None of them are socialist in ideology or weighted with 
its language. The programs of the Revolution were indigenous, con- 
cerned primarily with political objectives, and only secondarily with 
agrarian matters. The decree of January 6, 1915, issued by Carranza, 
and considered a milestone in the program of a popular movement, 
was by later developments a limited document. The broadening of 
these original aims came later when the movement had achieved some 
inner cohesion and self-assurance. 

The turning point of the Mexican Revolution is the Constitution 
of 1917. This Constitution is above all a normative document, and the 
Revolution has been the gradual implementation of the constitutional 
mandate. The Constitution is, however, filled with contradictions. It 
would preserve federalism, but enlarges the scope of the central govern- 
ment. It would preserve the division of powers, but increases the 
prerogative of the executive. It would defend the personal liberties of 
the older liberalism, but establishes the right of the vocational group 
as against the individual. It would preserve private property, but 
avows the principle of the equitable distribution of wealth, and the 
national or communal (village) ownership. 

In fact, the concept of property is one of the most flexible and 
many-sided in the entire document. The important point is that the 
Constitution is not rigid, is ridden by no doctrine, and if one had to 
explain it, one would say it was an attempt to create a legal formula 
for the complexities of Mexico, where the primitive Indian and modern 
corporation abide side by side. The document is not enforceable in its 
entirety, and different administrations have followed varying courses 
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while remaining within the constitutional framework. Certainly, the 
program embodied in the Constitution is neither communist, socialist, 
fascist, syndicalist, nor liberal. If it has to be given a name, let it be 
called Mexican, for it is as native as the maguey plant. 

With this instrument in hand, the Mexican governments have done 
a certain number of things that have permanently changed the struc- 
ture of Mexico. One of these is the destruction of the hacienda system. 
Americans are not in a good position to understand the hacienda sys- 
tem because their tradition of the family farm converts land ownership 
into something very personal, something individual. One would be 
closer to the hacienda if one could recreate the English manor without 
the manorial court, where the lord could rule unrestrained by law or 
tradition. If to this were added a basically Indian peon on one hand, 
and an absentee owner on the other, who was in fact a stranger to the 
land because he believed himself to be different and better than the In- 
dian and the mestizo who tilled his acres, then one would come nearer 
to the feeling about the hacienda. It was destroyed because it was 
hated, and it was hated because it was so dominant, so oppressive, so 
arrogant. Less than a thousand families owned most of the land, less 
than two hundred owned a quarter of it, and the rest of the people of 
Mexico were landless, or lived in little villages where they could only 
survive by the tolerance of the large hacienda, or lived in debt inside 
of the plantation. 

The plantation was not just a large farm. It was in its own way 
a state, a society, with its own stocks, its own jail, its own arbitrary 
power of life and death when the occasion seemed to call for it, with 
its own control over local justice, local police, and local militia. The 
Mexican Revolution was essentially an attempt to break the hold of 
this institution upon the destinies of the Mexican people. The owners 
and managers of these large plantations, with their military cliques and 
caudillos, were the government of Mexico, and the Diaz regime repre- 
sented all of this at its fullest flowering. For the policy of the Govern- 
ment of Diaz seemed to be to enlarge the hold of this institution upon 
the Mexican nation, and squeeze out of existence what small rancheros 
and poor Indian communities had survived. 

The Diaz Government invited foreign capital and yearned for 
foreign immigration to help remake Mexico on a new plan — a plan 
dictated by the ideals of order and progress. The people who pursued 
this ideal of order and progress tied up with foreign investment and 
European migration a basically false notion. They persuaded them- 
selves that Mexico must be a white man’s country. They tried to escape 
from Mexico; they sought to hide the Indian. The Indian is, they 
thought, a lastre, a burden, a-econdmico, non-economic. How wonder- 
ful Mexico would be if the Indian would only pass away, and the 
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mestizo too, because the hybrid, the half-breed, they believed, had the 
vices of both races and virtues of neither. Escape, they had been 
taught, could be found in the workings of nature itself, in the ‘‘sur- 
vival of the fittest.’’ The future belongs to the strong and the com- 
petent, and the rest will just disappear as the law of nature dictates — 
the sooner the better — and the natural process could be hastened by 
encouraging European immigration and foreign capital. The nation 
had to be blanqueado (whitened). The good people of that day were 
ashamed of being Mexicans. They would hide the Indian by keeping 
him off the main streets; they persuaded themselves that by opening 
the doors to the foreigners and closing them to the natives they were 
working in the right direction, in the direction of order and progress. 
And the foreigner, delighted with the hospitality, with the easy ways 
to good fortune in land and minerals, joined his hosts in a defense 
against the natives, against the Mexicans, against the non-Europeans, 
in the belief that they were not only serving themselves but the ends 
of progress in Mexico as well. 

Foreign capital identified itself with the hacienda system by 
acquiring enormous portions of the land, and with the current social 
doctrines as well. It was not a conspiracy, it was an alliance between 
the foreign investor and the small ruling group of hacendados and 
their military defenders for the good of Mexico. In the end it did not 
work out that way because they had left the Mexican people out of 
the bargain. It is difficult to write of this without seeming to point 
an accusing finger at the then rulers of Mexico as if they were villains 
committed to do evil. It is, in fact, quite the opposite. They meant to 
do good. They wanted to develop a strong, healthy, rich and prosperous 
nation, a nation that was civilized, cultured, and progressive, that was 
like a European country, stable, quiet, and peaceful. But they had 
wrong notions of how to accomplish this. They were the children of 
their own day, and they had read or misread Darwin, and had learned 
their lesson from Herbert Spencer. They really believed that the law 
of survival of the fit (and how could one argue with a scientific law) 
would settle the matter against the Indian and the mestizo, in favor 
of the European and the white man. Therefore, they were really only 
carrying on a policy dictated by nature itself, and if they were ashamed 
of Mexico and the Mexicans, they could feel satisfied in that they 
were working for the erasing of the weak, the incompetent, and the 
degraded. 

One must understand all this or one misses the reason for the 
bitterness against the hacienda system, the foreigner, and the cien- 
tificos. If the Revolution had a program, and if that program can be 
said to be embodied in the Mexican constitution, it was to make a 
nation. Almost everything good and bad that has come from the 
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Revolution has its roots in this rebellion against being denied the 
human dignity claimed for the leaders, the foreigners, the Europeans. 
The agrarian movement, the labor movement, the opposition to foreign 
influence in industry, finance and commerce, are all part of the same 
pattern — to establish Mexico as a real nation, its citizens equal to 
those of other nations, and to free Mexican culture from domination 
by foreign ideas and ways. That is why the discovery that Mexico 
need no longer be afraid of the United States is so important. If that 
is true, then the real revolution has succeeded, even if everything along 
the way may have failed. 

But everything else has not failed. The agrarian movement is a 
success politically and socially, even if its economic by-products leave 
much to be desired. After all, there are millions of Mexicans who feel 
that they own the land they till, and have something to defend that 
is their own. And if anything is certain, it is that no one will take 
their lands away from them again. It is upon this that the recent 
political stability has been built. One can add the million hectares 
placed under irrigation since 1924, the agricultural credit, the roads, 
and the developing sanitation and rural health services, all of which 
tie up with the agrarian program and with the effort to add to the 
food supply of the nation. 

The real difficulty has been caused by the increasing population, 
which is growing faster than the land can be irrigated, faster than 
the schools can be built. Here is an unforeseen complication for which 
the Revolution could make no provision. Add to this the spreading 
erosion of the soil, that depletes the land more rapidly than all the 
efforts to put new land under the plow can balance it, and you have 
the grave issues facing Mexico. 

Mexican industrialism, made so much of by the two previous 
administrations, is also part of the effort to make a nation, to make 
Mexico independent. But here the limits of what is feasible will be 
determined by available resources, possible markets, and comparative 
costs. Much has been done, and more certainly will be, but in this case 
the Mexican milieu and resource pattern may prove self-defeating. 
These pessimistic doubts and perplexities give way to greater optimism 
if one turns from agrarian and industrial matters to the drift towards 
developing democratic institutions. 

It is obvious that the Revolution, as embodied in the Constitution 
and the policies it has given rise to, has expanded the power of the 
central government over such matters as land distribution, irrigation, 
road building, communication, banking, industrial development, the 
oil industry, mining, labor disputes, and many other fields. It has 
greatly enhanced the power of the presidency and weakened the states. 
To leave the matter here, however, would lead to a wrong impression 
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of what has really happened, for Mexico is more democratic than it 
was in the past, and the prospect of strengthening democratic institu- 
tions is real, and perhaps certain. 

We have already indicated that politically Mexico is a free 
country, and that the press and public opinion are unrestricted. But 
it remains true that the program of the Mexican Revolution has not 
been subjected to the test of a free political election, and that it is 
difficult for the time being to see how such a test can be devised. The 
electoral methods are not equal to the democratic development of the 
country, and the purely political institutions have proven the least 
adaptable to the changing situation. The issues are too involved to be 
analyzed here, but it is a mistake to assume that the lagging electoral 
machinery is certain evidence of the failure of Mexico to widen its 
democratic basis. 

One of the difficulties is the preponderant influence of personal 
leadership. The leader, whether Diaz, Obregon, or Calles, is taken to 
be the whole government, and the people expect him to behave as if he 
were the whole government. If he falls far below the expectancy, he 
may cease to be the leader, but he is replaced, not by an institution, 
but by another leader. How to change this psychological dependency 
upon leadership, so deeply ingrained, is the great riddle in the con- 
temporary political life of the country. 

It is in this sense that the political machinery fails to translate 
the democratic advances made by the country in the last forty years. 
That Mexico is more democratic than it was there is no doubt, for 
the base upon which the government rests has been broadened. The 
government is no longer a mere military dictatorship as it was under 
General Diaz. It needs the support of the army, true enough, but it 
also needs the support of the labor movement and of the agrarian 
organizations, and to a lesser extent of a part of the middle class 
at least. 

The political changes that have taken place are in the democratic 
direction. Many more interest groups have to be consulted or satisfied 
than previously, and decision is not as unilateral as it was in the past. 
No Mexican president could at this time decide to continue himself 
in office without stirring up a serious upheaval. It is also probable 
that no president could now deal with his political opponents as Diaz, 
Calles, or Obregon did without bringing a hornets’ nest about his 
head. The decision-making processes, if not in politics, in a hundred 
things that are closely related to politics, have spread downward into 
thousands of small and large groups. Every union local, not just every 
national union, is a decision-making group. This same is true of thou- 
sands of ejidos. To make every allowance for corruption, for threat 
and bluster, for chicanery and dictation, the mere existence of these 
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groups and their day-to-day activities is a more continuous, and in 
the end, more influential political fact than all of the corrupt pres- 
sures that play about them. The electoral mechanism is not suf- 
ficiently flexible for the uninhibited consultation of all of these new 
decision-making instrumentalities that have arisen as a result of the 
Revolution. But that is not the same thing as saying that these groups 
do not exist, or that they have no effect upon public policy. The gov- 
ernment is not a tyranny, nor is it uninfluenced by criticism, not only 
from its opponents but from groups that are allied to it, as can be 
seen by the recent strikes precipitated in northern Mexico by a rise 
in the price of gasoline. The fact that the oil industry is a govern- 
ment monopoly did not prevent the protest, and that is a good meas- 
ure of the widening political process in Mexico. 

The impact of the Revolution has given Mexico a uniquely im- 
portant role in international relations. The readiness of Carranza to 
accept certain defeat in war rather than yield Mexico’s sovereign 
claim to manage its own internal affairs brought the issue of the 
United States relations with Mexico to a climax. Carranza won the 
specific argument, and President Wilson generalized the experience 
into a universal doctrine of self-determination of nations, noninter- 
vention, equal rights of small and great powers. The lesson we learned 
from our dealings with Mexico reinforced an earlier commitment to 
the idea of the ‘‘co-ordinate’’ state, and has served us well in two 
world wars, and in the present difficulty with totalitarian states. By 
pursuing a doctrine unfolded by Carranza, Mexico has helped shape 
the character of the Pan American system. Mexico’s refusal to attend 
the Pan American conference in Santiago, Chile, in 1922, because it 
had not participated in forming the agenda for the gathering, proved 
a turning point in the history of that organization. This abstention 
precipitated a long debate on the nature of this hemispheric body, and 
led to the decision that membership was a matter of right, and in- 
dependent of recognition by the United States. Furthermore, the 
chairmanship of the governing board became elective whereas it had 
till then been held by the American Secretary of State. 

What Mexico has contributed to the theory of international rela- 
tions is a vivid sense of sovereign equality and dignity of the little 
nations when faced with the claims and pressures of the great powers. 
It has laid it down as a policy that the little nation must be a free 
and equal member of the international community, and must not be 
coerced to follow a policy contrary to its own inner sense of dignity 
or interest. Mexico was prepared to risk its very existence as a nation 
rather than play the part of a satellite, of something less than a 
sovereign state. This vision of its place in the family of nations has 
given Mexico a significant role in recent international developments. 
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The transformation of the Pan American system from a loose assembly 
to the present constitutionally bound Organization of American States, 
embodying the principles of nonintervention, territorial integrity, and 
collective defense, is in part traceable to the original recalcitrance of 
Carranza against receiving unsolicited advice, or accepting unsought 
aid even when it was meant for his own good. 

This same attitude made Mexico a conspicuous defender of 
Ethiopia against Mussolini, and of the Spanish Republic against both 
Mussolini and Hitler, as well as a natural ally of the United States 
against Hitler and against Russian communist expansion. Mexico 
and the United States have been able to pursue a parallel foreign 
policy in recent years because the American people have accepted the 
role of the defenders of the free world, which in effect means the 
world where the little nations can abide without fear in an interna- 
tional system weighted by great powers. 

If Mexico differed with the United States Government in Caracas 
on the Guatemalan issue, it was on grounds of nonintervention. It 
was maintaining the principles it had defended in the long controversy 
with the Mexican oil companies. It needs to be added here that 
Mexico’s policy relating to natural resources and foreign investment 
has not remained unnoticed by other nations. 

The sum of the visible changes that have followed three decades 
of strife, bitterness, and bloodshed has made Mexico a freer, more 
democratic, and more prosperous nation. But in spite of the passions 
and the energy of these difficult years, the country is poor, the polit- 
ical process clogged by personalismo and corruption, and political 
slogans suggest a growing cynicism. The earlier faith has been worn 
down by the stubborn recalcitrance of a difficult milieu. Native and 
foreign critics have looked upon the current mood with a jaundiced 
eye, have talked about crises, and even about the betrayal of the 
Revolution. But the critics expect what nature will not provide —a 
straight line of development, a visible logic in human affairs. 

What may be said about this turbulent period that we call the 
Revolution is that it forged a new sense of identity in the people, and 
that it has given them a vision of freedom and a sense of growth more 
important than the achievements or failures in economic and political 
spheres. There is something in Mexico that was not there before. 
There is a renascence in matters of the spirit. 

What the Revolution has meant to the Mexican people is best 
seen in art and architecture. The measure of the change is visible if 
one compares the non-Mexican, flabby, and inane nudes stuck on 
pedestals in the Alameda during the Diaz regime with the paintings 
of Orozco, or the Palace of Fine Arts, built during the same regime, 
with the new Ciudad Universitaria. 
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Argentina for long has considered herself the leader of the South 
American nations. Almost automatically, this has put her in a tradi- 
tional posture of opposition to the United States and its policies. 
Counter to the North American doctrine of Pan Americanism (since 
the days of the Good Neighbor Policy rechristened Inter-Ameri- 
canism), the Argentines have consistently advocated Latin American 
solidarity against the ‘‘Yankees.’’ Perén has merely maintained this 
traditional position, adding new weapons to the Argentine armory 
in its struggle for continental influence. 

To cite but one example of the Argentine antagonism towards 
policies supported by the United States in the pre-Perén era, there 
is the situation which existed in the early part of World War II, be- 
fore the Revolution of June 4, 1943, which brought Perén to power. 
The Argentine Government, under the leadership of President Ramon 
S. Castillo and Foreign Minister Enrique Ruiz Guinazu, steadily re- 
fused to agree to North American insistence on continental solidarity 
against the Axis Powers. At the Inter-American Conference held in 
Rio a few weeks after Pearl Harbor, they opposed the ‘‘Yankee’’ move 
to induce all the American nations to break off diplomatic relations 
with the Axis, and when the Rio Conference decided in favor of the 
United States position, tiic Castillo Government refused to abide by 
the decision. 

Perén has given a new twist to the Argentine drive for South 
American hegemony. He has been more aggressive about it than most 
of his predecessors and has added new methods of conducting his 
guerrilla warfare with the Colossus of the North. Perén has not only 
shown the usual Argentine opposition to the United States at the in- 
ternational conference table; he has used Argentina’s considerable 
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military power and has sought to throw Argentina’s economic weight 
into the struggle. Finally, he has attempted to gain influence in the 
other Latin American nations by means of the government-controlled 
labor movement of the ‘‘New Argentina.’’ 

Since the 1943 Revolution, the Peronists have devoted a large 
part of the country’s resources to building up the armed forces. Little 
information on this subject has been given to the public, but it is cer- 
tain that the manpower of the Argentine Army has greatly increased. 
It is also certain that much money has been spent on re-equipping the 
military. Not only has the Army received new tanks and mechanized 
equipment, but the Navy has added new destroyers and other vessels. 
The Argentine Air Force was the first in Latin America to receive 
jet-propelled aircraft, and is still one of the hemisphere’s few air arms 
to possess such equipment. 

The Perén regime has also sought to reduce the dependence of 
the country’s armed forces on imported material. The Argentine 
armament industry has received specially preferred treatment in 
Perén’s two Five Year Plans. The National Armament Factory in 
Cérdoba has been equipped to construct replacement motors for 
armored vehicles and even to produce small airplanes. The Govern- 
ment has also devoted a considerable investment to atomic research, 
though with dubious success. These expenditures have made the 
Argentine Army, Navy and Air Force the mightiest in Latin Amer- 
ica, with the possible exception of Brazil’s. Undoubtedly this strength- 
ening of the Argentine armed forces has raised the country’s prestige 
in the area, though it has also served to increase the suspicions of 
many of her neighbors. 

Perén has attempted to utilize the prestige of his armed forces, 
particularly of the Army, to gain influence in the other South Amer- 
ican countries. This kind of activity was especially notable during 
the period of the de facto Government, between 1943 and 1945, and in 
the first years of the Perén Administration. 

Before and during World War II there developed in a number 
of the Latin American armies secret lodges among the officers. The 
most famous of these groups was the Grupo de Oficiales Unidos in the 
Argentine Army, which was responsible for the 1943 Revolution, and 
of which Perén was one of the leading figures. Similar groups existed 
in the Bolivian, Paraguayan, and Chilean Armies, and perhaps in 
Peru and Venezuela. 

The philosophy of these military lodges was undoubtedly totali- 
tarian. They looked upon the army as the only reliable element in 
the polities of the Latin American countries, the depository of the 
honor and conscience of these nations. They admired the Nazi regime 
in Germany. They stressed the necessity for discipline and for the 
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civilians to take orders. This fraternity of authoritarian-minded mili- 
tary men was a fertile breeding ground for Peronist influence. 

There is strong indication that the Peronist influence played a 
part in at least three military revolutions in the 1940’s, those led by 
Major Villarroé] in Bolivia in December, 1943, by General Manuel 
Odria in Peru in October, 1948, and by a junta of military officers 
in Venezuela a month later. At least one attempt by conspiratorial 
elements in the Chilean Army to set up a Peronist regime in that 
country failed. 

Perén was less successful in making the military men of neighbor- 
ing countries follow his lead once they were in office than he was in 
helping them get power. Villarroél’s regime had, by the time it was 
overthrown in July, 1946, come to be closer to the United States than 
it was to Peron. Odria, after first being closely advised by Peronist 
representatives in Lima, turned against Perén in the early 1950’s and 
now is held to be quite hostile to the Argentine President’s aspira- 
tions. The military dictatorship of Venezuela has shown itself more 
concerned with staying in the good graces of the United States than 
with playing Perén’s politics. 

Perén has supplemented his military influence with the strong 
economic position which Argentina enjoyed at the end of World War 
II and the fact that Argentina, with the highest standard of living in 
South America and with her rapid industrialization, represents a 
sizable market for the things which her neighbors have to sell. 

As a result of boom sales at bumper prices of Argentine beef and 
grains during and just after World War II, the Argentines piled up 

(large reserves of foreign exchange.? Peron put the Government in a 
position to make the utmost use of this exchange by forcing all of 
the country’s grain producers to sell their output to a Government 
monopoly organization. 

(Perén attempted to use the economic power of Argentina in this 
post-war period as both a threat and a promise to his neighbors. /When 
Uruguay insisted on giving refuge to exiles from the Peron regime 
and allowed them to broadcast and carry on other propaganda activi- 
ties on Uruguayan soil, Perén shut off all wheat shipments to the lit- 
tle democracy. Some time later, when Uruguay still insisted on defy- 
ing Perén, the Argentine Government virtually embargoed all com- 
merce with its neighbor. The Uruguayans especially felt the ban on 
travel by Argentine tourists, who normally had come in hundreds of 
thousands to sun themselves on Uruguay’s luxuriant beaches. At 
various times the Perén Government has used this same procedure 
against successive Bolivian Governments. On several occasions they 
closed the Argentine-Bolivian frontier, preventing the shipment of 
necessary cattle and wheat to the Andean republic. 
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These coercive actions aroused much ill feeling in the countries 
which were their victims. However,’Perén has also used Argentine 
economic influence to woo his neighbors: The economies of most of 
these countries are dependent on the export of one or two mineral or 
agricultural products, and they are under the constant threat of 
slumping demand and declining prices. 

Peron has attempted to capitalize on his neighbors’ need for 
constant demand and good prices for their products. He has tried to 
convince them that Argentina can satisfy this need if they will agree 
to tie their economies more closely to that of Argentina. Peron no 
doubt sees these countries as possible suppliers for the new, highly 
industrialized Argentina which he has been attempting to build. This 
prospect has not seemed too attractive to some of these neighbors. 
They already find themselves in the same position vis-a-vis the United 
States and other major industrial countries, and they see little attrac- 
tion in changing one ‘‘master’’ for another. 

To meet this objection, Perén has had another suggestion up his 
sleeve. Aware that these countries desire to industrialize, he has con- 
stantly urged the formation of an inter-American development bank 
to provide the necessary funds. He has offered to have Argentina 
provide its full share of the money needed, and during the Ninth 
Inter-American Conference at Bogota, in April, 1948, his representa- 
tive actually suggested that if the project were not adopted, the 
Argentines themselves would be willing to underwrite such a lending 
institution. 

However, one difficulty with these suggestions, on the Argentine 
side, has been a growing lack of foreign exchange. As the world food 
shortage declined, and as Argentina’s own production fell — chiefly 
because of Perén’s domestic agricultural policies — the large reserve 
of foreign currency began to disappear. Perén was in fact not able 
to set up a continental investment bank, and his whole program for 
economic penetration of his neighbors was seriously hampered by lack 
of resources. 

Since coming into office, the Argentine President has sought to 
sell his neighbors the idea of an economic union of the South 
American countries. At the end of 1946, amid much fanfare, Argen- 
tina and Chile signed a Treaty of Economic Union. However, after 
a violent discussion in Chile, the measure was defeated there, and rela- 
tions became strained between the two countries. A similar agreement 
was signed with Bolivia early in 1947. Although it was finally ap- 
proved by the Bolivian Congress, unstable conditions in that country 
and the inability of the Argentines to fulfill all of the agreed condi- 
tions rendered the treaty largely a dead letter. When Vargas was re- 
elected President of Brazil in 1951, Perén may have hoped for some 
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kind of an accord with him, but Vargas turned out to be less friendly 
than Perén had expected. The situation was rather different, however, 
after the re-election of another ex-dictator, General Carlos Ibajiez, as 
President of Chile in September, 1952. Soon after the election, negotia- 
tions began between the two chief executives. These led to a visit by 
Peron to Santiago early in 1953. This visit, however, did not fortify 
Perén’s position among the rank and file Chileans. He acted too much 
as if he, not they, had put Ibafiez in the executive mansion. He in- 
tervened openly and ineptly in Chilean politics, offering money under 
certain circumstances to one of the Ibanist parties. 

Yet, though Peron lost prestige in Chile as the result of his visit, 
President Ibaiez went ahead with a projected return trip to Argen- 
tina. This visit, in July, 1953, was heralded by the Peronist press as 
the beginning of a new era of friendly cooperation between the two 
countries. While Ibafiez was in Buenos Aires, the two Presidents 
signed a Treaty of Friendship and Union. It was stated in very gen- 
eral terms, the details being left for negotiation by officials of the 
two regimes. After the final draft was agreed upon by the two Gov- 
ernments and was submitted to the Chilean Congress, it ran into trou- 
ble. Although the Congress finally ratified the accord, it first removed 
all of those sections which were designed in fact to create an economic 
union between the two countries and thus to tie Chile more closely 
to the Argentine economy. Perén has not had much more luck with 
his attempts to bring other countries into his economic union. Although 
Paraguay officially adhered to the Argentine-Chilean Pact, little at- 
tempt has been made to make this accord really effective., 

All of these means of trying to extend Argentine influence in 
Latin America have been supplemented, under the Peron Administra- 
tion, by a weapon which was never used by any previous Argentine 
regime. This weapon is penetration of the hemisphere’s labor move- 
ments. It is an attempt to gain widespread popular support for the 
Perén regime among the rank and file citizenry of the other Latin 
American countries. 

This aspect of Peronist diplomacy has been based upon the as- 
serted achievements of the Peron regime in matters of labor relations 
and social policy. There is no doubt that the regime has rested 
throughout its career on two principal pillars: the Army and the trade 
unions. It was among the country’s trade unionists that Peron orig- 
inally gained widespread popular support. While Secretary of Labor 
and Social Affairs in the de facto military regime between 1943 and 
1945, he was responsible for decreeing extensive social legislation. He 
also did much to extend trade union organization, forcing reluctant 
employers to recognize their workers’ organizations, while at the same 
time bringing the labor movement firmly under the control of the 
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Peronist state. There is little doubt that the majority of the workers 
of Argentina have looked upon Perén as their champion and have, to 
a degree at least, looked upon the Peron Government as ‘‘their’’ 
regime. It is upon this basis that Perén has attempted to build his 
international labor apparatus. 

Soon after Perén was officially inaugurated as President, he 
established a special school for training ‘‘labor attachés.’’ This school 
was designed primarily to indoctrinate the future diplomatic officials 
(who were chosen largely from the Peronist labor movement) in Pe- 
ronist ideas and on methods of operation in the labor movements of 
neighboring countries. 

Within a few months, the Perén Administration began placing 
labor attachés, graduates of this school, in the Argentine embassies 
and legations throughout the continent. At first their job was confined 
to disseminating propaganda about the great ‘‘social program’’ of the 
Perén regime, with special emphasis on the Messianic mission of Peron 
and his wife, Evita. Soon, however, the labor attachés began the much 
more important task of actually seeking influence in the labor move- 
ments of the neighboring countries. 

The labor attachés began a campaign to show the glories of the 
Peronist fatherland at first hand to the labor leaders of the other 
Latin American countries. Large delegations of labor leaders were sent 
from virtually every country in the hemisphere to visit Buenos Aires 
to be shown the supposed accomplishments of the regime. They were 
received by Perén and his wife, who were usually at their most charm- 
ing during these interviews. 


These tours of Argentina were all at the expense of the Argentine 
Government, and there can be no doubt that they served the purpose 
of winning over many Latin American labor leaders to Perén’s cause. 
In the first place, people from the cities and small towns of most of 
Latin America would naturally be impressed by cosmopolitan Buenos 
Aires. Then, many without doubt were exceedingly flattered at being 
received by the Argentine President and his wife, who, admittedly, 
could be extremely charming, frank, and simpatico when they wished. 

The dictatorial aspects of the Perén regime would not make as 
much impression on labor leaders from Latin America as they might 
on similar groups coming from the United States or Western Europe. 
The Latin Americans were for the most part acquainted with dictator- 
ships in their own countries. The interesting thing to them about the 
Perén Administration was not that it was a dictatorship, but that it 
was a regime which seemed to have an interest in the welfare of the 
workers’ In any case, the visiting labor leaders were usually not in a 
position to determine to what degree the Peronist labor movement was 
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subject to the iron control of the dictatorship, for most of them were 
not allowed to enter into contact with opposition labor figures or to 
know the way in which Peron had jailed, exiled, and even killed those 
people in the labor movement who would not agree to do his bidding. 

In the course of these contacts with the labor leaders of other 
Latin American countries, the Argentine Peronists, and most par- 
ticularly Perén and Evita themselves, tried to impress their listeners 
with the new social and political philosophy which the Peron Adminis- 
tration claimed to have evolved. This philosophy was, in fact, one of 
the regime’s strongest appeals. ‘The evolution of a ‘‘new’’ social philos- 
ophy is one of the principal characteristics setting the Peron regime 
apart from run-of-the-mill Latin American dictatorships* Peron has 
earnestly sought to evolve a philosophy which would give a ‘historical 
justification to his regime and perpetuate it after he and his wife 
have disappeared from the scene> 

Yet nowhere has Perén made an orderly presentation of this new 
social philosophy; its exact content is not entirely clear. However, 
statements by Perén and his associates over a period of years indicate 
that it certainly embodies the following beliefs: (1) that it is possible 
to develop, and his regime is indeed developing, a social system which 
is midway between capitalist imperialism and communism; (2) that 
Latin Americans have no direct interest in the world struggle between 
the United States and its allies and the Soviet Union and its allies; 
and (3) that the principal problems facing Latin Americans are to 
assert their independence and to develop their natural resources for 
their own benefit. 

In practice, the Peronist missionaries have sounded two notes, 
almost to the exclusion of all others. They have devoted much energy 
to praising the achievements of the Peron Administration in social and 
labor matters, and they have carried on an almost incessant campaign 
against the United States. They fit these two themes, which are de- 
signed to have the utmost possible appeal for the Latin American 
masses, into the general pattern of the Peronist philosophy. 

The nature of the Peronist campaign and the significant, if short- 
lived, suecess which it enjoyed in other Latin American countries 
underscore two fundamental developments which have been taking 
place in recent years in the hemisphere. One of these is the profound 
social revolution — the attempt to throw off the remnants of the 
semifeudal domination of landlords and the military men serving 
them, and to replace this domination, which has persisted since colonial 
times, by a social and economic system more suited to the twentieth 
century. The other development is the wave of nationalism which has 
been sweeping over the continent ever since the First World War. 
This nationalism more often than not tends to be directed against the 
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United States, and it is intimately connected with the movement for 
social revolution. 

The Perén regime itself is a reflection of both of these develop- 
ments. There is no doubt that the Peron Government has wrought a 
cataclysmic social change in Argentina, destroying the political power 
of the landlord class, and exalting in words, and to a considerable 
extent in deeds, the position of the more humble classes. The regime 
has also understood the political usefulness of jingo nationalism, which 
it has exploited to extremes. Yet Peron, superb opportunist that he is, 
has not hesitated to reverse this nationalist trend when it has mo- 
mentarily suited his purposes. 

For several years Peronist propaganda among the Latin American 
masses met with considerable success. In virtually every country Peron 
succeeded in building up a group of labor leaders who not only were 
in sympathy with his regime, but worked actively on its behalf in the 
trade unions and other social organizations of their respective countries. 
In their heyday, the Peronists had been able to win over or build up 
significant labor organizations in Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Colom- 
bia and Paraguay. They had won wide sympathy among the Ibanist 
masses in Chile. They had established friendly relations with virtually 
the whole trade union movement of Bolivia, and they had rallied 
considerable mass support in Cuba and a few other countries, including 
Costa Rica, where they narrowly missed taking control of the country’s 
principal labor organization. 

They were not so successful, however, in consolidating this sym- 
pathy into a continental trade union organization. Their first attempt 
was to work within the free trade union movement of the hemisphere, 
but they were rejected by the Confederacién Interamericana de Tra- 
bajadores and were also barred by the founding congress of the 
American Regional Organization of Workers (ORIT).! Faced with 
these rejections, the Peronists set about to establish their own conti- 
nental labor group. A conference was held in Asuncién, Paraguay, at 
which a Trade Union Unity Committee was established, more or less as 
a body to organize a confederation. The confederation itself was finally 
established early in 1953, under the name Agrupacion de Trabajadores 
Latino Americanos Sindicalizados, with the intriguing initials ATLAS. 

However, since the founding of ATLAS, the Peronist continental 
labor movement has declined rapidly. Perén’s visit to Chile killed the 
considerable sympathy for Peronism in that country. The Bolivian 
trade union movement, which the Peronists counted as virtually being 
in their pocket, refused to join any continental labor group. The Con- 


1 The former was founded in Lima, Peru in January, 1948, and the latter, the 
American affiliate of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, was estab- 
lished in Mexico City in January, 1951. 
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federation of Workers of Cuba brusquely expelled Peronist elements 
from its ranks; the Paraguayan Confederation of Labor left the 
Peronist camp to join the ORIT. The Brazilian unions, which Perén 
had hoped would join his group after the re-election of Vargas, ended 
up in the ORIT. The Nicaraguan labor movement, which had been 
largely Peronist in orientation, assumed an attitude of independence 
early in 1953, leaving only a small group in the ATLAS ranks, Perén’s 
break with Odria’s regime wiped out the Peronist hold on the pro- 
government segment of the Peruvian labor movement. 

Most damaging of all to the Peronist attempts to spread influence 
via the labor movement has been the reversal of the Perén regime’s 
anti-Yankee policies since the visit of Milton Eisenhower to Buenos 
Aires. With this shift in policy, the Peron Government withdrew much 
of the inflammatory propaganda which had been the stock in trade 
of the labor attachés and gave a much reduced role to the activities 
of the labor attachés themselves. Without their anti-Yankeeism, the 
Peronist trade unions in most countries lost their raison d’étre. ATLAS 
had provided a home for those Latin American labor leaders who 
wanted to be furiously anti-Yankee without becoming communist. 
Lacking this propaganda weapon, the Peronist leaders could present 
no convincing reason why the Latin American trade unions should not 
join the ORIT. 

Of course, Perén’s reversal of policy with regard to the United 
States was motivated by Argentina’s deteriorating economic situation. 
Per6én was impressed by the food shortages of 1951 and 1952. The 
situation apparently convinced him of the need of obtaining foreign 
capital to aid the development of the Argentine economy. But it made 
no sense to invite United States capitalists to invest in Argentina 
while Perén’s Government was accusing them and their Government 
of being ‘‘imperialists,’’ ‘‘blood-suckers,’’ ‘‘vultures,’’ and the like. 
So it became necessary for Perén to reverse his field in the propaganda 
sector, which meant putting a brake on the violent anti-Yankeeism of 
the Argentine labor attachés and ATLAS. 

/Thus in the labor field, as in the diplomatic, Perén’s weakness has 
been the debility of the Argentine economy. In his plans for making 
Argentina the dominant country of South America, if not of all Latin 
America, Per6én took upon himself a burden which was greater than 
his country, weakened by the regime’s internal policies, could bear. 
That Perén will give up his aspirations is unlikely; that he must for 
the time being retreat and take another tack is inevitable. \ 








THE FINANCING OF LATIN AMERICA'S 
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The author, director of the Inter Continental Press Agency, studied 
international economics at Harvard and Geneva and has traveled 
frequently in Latin America. 


One of the more beneficial developments in a world racked by 
sudden changes since the end of World War II has been the powerful 
economic growth of Latin America. It is a phenomenon whose full 
measure we have not yet experienced, whose implications will still be 
felt for many years to come. At present, the rate of economic growth 
is undergoing certain changes whose total effect is of the utmost 
strategic, political and economic importance not only to Latin America 
but to the United States and the rest of the free world. 

The progress that began in the lands below the Rio Grande after 
the end of the war has been startling, its rate so intense that within 
the relatively short post-war period it has seen an increase of 33.3 
per cent in the stock of capital and a commensurate advance in in- 
dustrialization. It is difficult to select individual figures for an over. 
all growth comparison of Latin America’s economy in recent years 
because, like the tropical plants in the lush jungle of Matto Grosso, 
all things have been growing at the same time (sometimes in conjunc- 
tion but sometimes also to mutual detriment). Country-by-country fig- 
ures for Latin America can often be misleading, especially if the ris- 
ing birth rate of the region is not taken into account. One of the best 
ways of illustrating the speed and force of the continent-wide economic 
expansion is to examine per capita income figures. These show that in 
the years from 1945 to 1953 the average per capita income in Latin 
America rose at the rate of 3.3 per cent annually. This figure takes 
on its full meaning when it is compared to the average annual rate of 
increase in per capita income of 1.9 per cent recorded over the period 
of historical growth of the United States, which, heretofore, has been 
the symbol of the world’s most vigorous economic progress. 
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The reasons for this financial flowering of Latin America are dif- 
ferent and numerous. One factor, of course, is the general rise in 
economic well-being felt in most parts of the world since the end of 
the European conflict. Another is the traditional prosperity enjoyed 
by any region that manages not to be affected by the devastation and 
debilitation caused by modern war. The immediate post-war prosperity 
of Latin America was triggered by the utilization of foreign exchange 
reserves accumulated during the war both in the dollar area and the 
sterling bloc. This permitted a proportionate advance in available 
goods and services to a level above that of the gross product. Coupled 
with the marked improvement in the terms of trade (since 1945 the 
excess of gross product over output has increased with amazing ac- 
celeration), all this caused an important advance in productive capac- 
ity. Production was stimulated by long and short-term private invest- 
ments and by vast public programs for immediate and long-range de- 
velopments, some of which represented the fruition of plans of United 
States and Latin American financial institutions started in the late 
thirties and early ‘forties under President Roosevelt’s Good Neighbor 
Policy. The general expansion gained further momentum when demand 
for consumer and capital goods, pent up during the war years, was 
released with the help of higher per capita incomes and larger individ- 
ual wages and salaries, and found itself, in the middle ’forties, con- 
fronted by a rapidly increasing supply of available consumer and 
capital goods from the United States and later from Europe and the 
Far East. This general schema of increased demand and increased 
ability to pay, as well as the relative position of foreign capital, which 
wili be discussed later, is best illustrated by two tables compiled by 
the United Nations Economic Commission for Latin America and here 
reproduced as Table I and Table II. 


If these tables were presented in graph form — taking for example 
exports, total payments capacity, and effects of terms of trade — one 
important fact would immediately become apparent: the curve, which 
swings boldly upwards from the year 1945, wavers and flattens out 
as it approaches 1953. With the provisional figures for 1954, the graph 
would show a development that has caused considerable uneasiness 
among financial and business circles in Latin America, and which was 
one of the major topics of discussion at the recent Rio Conference: the 
fact that Latin America’s vigorous economic growth has slowed down 
suddenly and alarmingly within the last two years. If the rate of 
economic growth described in the above paragraphs could have been 
maintained, it has been calculated that within a period of twenty 
years, all the Latin American republics could have doubled their 
present standard of living. Unfortunately, the outlook does not point 
to such a probability. The forces which stimulated the economic ex- 
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pansion have abated and some factors such as the foreign exchange 
accumulated during World War II have disappeared. There are, of 
course, other factors that continue to help economic progress in Latin 
America. Among those we find increases in the price of most agricul- 
tural commodities — still mainstays of Latin America’s economy, the 
profitable harvests in some countries (notably Argentina) and, above 





Latin America: Capacity for external payment, imports and capacity 
to import, 1945 - 53 
(Millions of dollars at 1950 prices) 





Table I. TOTAL CAPACITY FOR EXTERNAL PAYMENT 








Inflow of Total Effect of the Effect of the terms of 
foreign payments terms of trade trade in percentage 
Exports capital capacity since 1945 of total capacity 
Years (A) (B) (Cc) (D) (E) 
| 4,213 333 4,546 — - 
SS 5,308 356 5,664 1,879 33.2 
| aa 6,262 702 6,964 2,637 37.9 
Se 6,561 549 7,110 2,755 38.8 
are 5,664 664 6,328 2,406 38.0 
6,550 268 6,818 4,109 60.3 
| ae 7,048 691 7,739 4,187 54.1 
rE" 6,346 593 6,939 3,486 50.2 
ere 6,702 539 7,242 4,120 56.9 





Table II. CAPACITY TO IMPORT 





Capacity to import 








Total external Remittance Outflow (F)—(G+H) Imports of 
payments of profits of foreign Absolute Percentage of goods and 
capacity and interest capital figures total capacity services 
Years (F) (G) (A) (1) (J) (K) 
ae 4,546 543 81 3,922 86.3 2,782 
ee 5,664 697 592 4,375 77.2 3,964 
| eee 6,964 770 339 5,856 84.1 6,304 
Ae 7,110 841 853 5,416 76.2 5,834 
__ eereee: 6,328 610 231 5,487 86.7 5,345 
ee 6,818 755 210 5,853 85.8 5,293 
| PSP 7,739 878 142 6,719 86.8 6,884 
. Se 6,939 681 192 6,066 87.4 6,637 
aaa 7,242 674 225 6,343 87.6 5,481 





all, the prospect of continued industrialization and continued invest- 
ments. 

It is these last two interlocking factors that have to be stimulated 
if progress in Latin America is to continue. Industrialization depends, 
of course, upon investment, and the latter in Latin America is caught 
in an unfortunate circle wherein comparatively low income precludes 
the broad support of financing necessary to increase the level of in- 
come. Traditionally, foreign financial circles have been one of the 
main sources of the capital used in Latin America’s expansion. The 
retarding of this expansion has put too much strain on foreign capital, 
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and, added to other obstacles which will be discussed later, has reduced 
some of the flow of incoming money (See Table I, column B). This 
in itself has produced another vicious circle, since Latin America to- 
day cannot progress without foreign capital and foreign capital is in- 
creasingly reluctant to enter a region where progress has slowed down 
and where it is confronted with other difficulties. 


Before going into the subject of such difficulties, I wish to men- 
tion a different type of stimulant to economic development — tech- 
nical assistance. One country where technical assistance has produced 
notable results is Haiti, which has served as a pilot project for under- 
developed areas in the Western Hemisphere. When President Magloire 
took office in 1951, Haiti was still one of the poorest lands of the 
Hemisphere with an annual per capita income of about sixty dollars. 
Aware of his country’s plight, the Haitian Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Ernest Chauvet, generated the concept of technical assistance, 
and Dr. Raoul Aglion was dispatched to Port-au-Prince in 1952 as 
Permanent Representative of the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Board for Haiti. Since then, the progress of Haiti has been remark- 
able. Tourist traffic, for example, which generally is one of the main 
dollar-producing potentials in Latin America, has increased 400 per 
cent. Dr. Aglion has also initiated a new form of technical assistance 
that other nations might well take note of: in the region of Bayeux he 
started a ‘‘pay-as-you-go’’ program of assistance that has now been 
operating successfully on a self-sustaining basis for the last twenty 
months. 


But naturally technical assistance at this point cannot replace 
actual investments of hard currency urgently needed in Latin Amer- 
ica. These investments have been forthcoming but have encountered 
mounting difficulties. One of these has been the high yield of capital 
in the United States, which, in the years 1947 to 1950 averaged 14.6 
per cent, a figure with which few other investment opportunities 
abroad could compete. Even after the average yield on capital in the 
United States dropped to 10.5 per cent, there was not always a strong 
enough stimulus for North American capital to be invested or rein- 
vested in Latin America. Fluctuations in the inflow of capital from 
the United States to her sister republics have often been sharp (see 
Table I, column B) because of one peculiarity: most of these invest- 
ments have been restricted to the export field. In Canada, for example, 
domestic industries have always been able to rely on a more than satis- 
fying supply of New York and Chicago capital for development and 
expansion. But in the case of Latin America there has been a reluc- 
tance on the part of the average United States investor to engage him- 
self in a domestic market that is often unstable and sometimes fraught 
with unpleasant surprises. This is increasingly true also of public 
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utility companies in Latin America financed and sometimes run by 
foreign concerns. 

Yet both the capital and technical knowledge of foreign investors 
and entrepreneurs are still needed by the nations of Hispanic Amer- 
ica. And it may therefore be of interest to those countries to examine 
and possibly remove some of the real or apparent difficulties that 
face the average entrepreneur from abroad. On the superficial level, 
one of the most frequent answers to bids for investments in Latin 
America is the curt phrase, ‘‘there are too many revolutions down 
there.’? The problem of political instability has been one that has 
plagued not only foreign investors but the Latin American peoples 
deeply for several generations. It would not be convenient here to go 
into the political and philosophical reaches of this question. But as 
far as its economic aspects are concerned, suffice it to say that today 
even the rashest political adventurer would realize the absurdity of 
slaying the various foreign geese that help to lay golden eggs in his 
country. In fact, it has almost become a diplomatic tradition for a 
new arrival in the palacio presidencial to announce that he will honor 
existing foreign obligations. 


There are, however, notable and dangerous exceptions. As we have 
seen in the case of Guatemala recently, and in other countries at other 
times, a group of demagogues will seek power on a platform promis- 
ing the nationalization of foreign-owned or foreign-capitalized estab- 
lishments. This spectre of nationalization that stalks the political 
horizon of Latin America has discouraged many an investor from pro- 
ductive efforts in that region. It is true that incidents of outright 
confiscation have diminished in number during the past several 
decades but there is still room for some sort of positive gesture from 
the Latin American republics on this score. 


This writer modestly advances a suggestion that might instill 
added confidence in timid investors. That is the creation of an inter- 
national court for nationalization, a judicial organ to which all the 
republics of the Americas — and perhaps other countries of the world 
— would subscribe in a gesture of assurance and mutual trust. This 
court could be established as an associate body of the United Nations. 
It should comprise judges chosen on a personal rather than on a na- 
tional or political basis and should operate under a convention outlin- 
ing a set of general rules and laws. One of its main values would be 
that private individuals or corporations would have direct access to 
the court, an improvement over the present situation of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice at the Hague. Direct access to the nationaliza- 
tion court would have one paramount advantage. In order to bring 
his case to justice, the individual businessman would not have to in- 
voke the action of his government, a procedure that is often lengthy, 
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sometimes unfair, and invariably productive of unnecessary political 
tension and ill will between the government of the investor and that 
of the nationalizing country. I make this proposal because it has 
always seemed eminently unfair to me that a nationalization case 
should be heard in the courts of the country which initiated the na- 
tionalization procedure, or brought to an international court whose 
jurisdiction has but too often been rejected. 


More ubiquitous than outright nationalization is the general prob- 
lem of government influence on business and investment activities in 
Latin America. Like any area that has developed rapidly, Latin Amer- 
ica has seen a tendency for the easy but sometimes dangerous practice 
of state regulation of economy. When business activities grow at a 
rate as rapid as in Latin America, there is often not time or oppor- 
tunity to develop a natural set of business balances such as exists in 
countries that have progressed at a more leisurely rate. Thus in Latin 
America, government has sometimes taken upon itself the role normally 
filled by tradition or by the ‘‘laissez-faire’’ method of trial and error. 
Some of these activities have thus far been generally approved, such 
as anti-cyclical planning, the promotion of savings, and the increase 
of the savings coefficient. Another activity of Latin American govern- 
ments has been an effort to substitute certain imports with goods pro- 
duced domestically, at a resultant saving in foreign exchange but 
sometimes with the awkward result of nurturing industries that may 
be economically unsound or unnecessary. (I could here cite Peron’s 
attempts to set up an atomic station in Argentina.) Controversial too 
have been state attempts to curb inflation, even though foreign in- 
vestors have agreed that run-away inflation in some countries has 
seriously endangered the position of foreign investors. Brazil’s Presi- 
dent Joao Café Filho’s stringent restrictions on foreign exchange and 
issuance of currency has shown salutary effect on the inflationary 
situation that threatened his country. 

There is one other area where government intervention has been 
intricate and sometimes explosive — the area of labor relations. As in 
_ the case of some businesses, the growth of labor unions in Latin Amer- 
ica has at times been chaotic and has produced situations that were 
basically detrimental to the normal development of the economy. Un- 
like their European and North American brethren, Latin American 
labor leaders have sometimes suffered from the lack of experience and 
tradition of the guilds and worker’s associations which have created, 
in England especially, a sense of worker-employer responsibility. In 
most instances this sense is now growing, in others it has yet to be 
established. There is little doubt, for example, that the recent strikes 
in the copper industry in Chile did not result in overall benefits for 
the country and therefore for the Chilean worker. Another disquiet- 
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ing situation has been brought about by the strenuous efforts of com- 
munist agents to take over certain labor movements and present com- 
munist influence among certain Mexican labor circles. It is not for 
the state to intervene directly in the affairs of free labor, but it may 
be necessary for the state to watch jealously that labor remains free. 


There is no doubt that solutions will be found to some of the 
problems mentioned here and to other problems that exist, and there 
is, further, little doubt that private capital —to a greater or lesser 
degree — will continue to fill the role in Latin America that it has . 
now traditionally assumed. In 1950, the amount of net capital in- 
vested in Latin America by private sources in North America was 116 
million dollars. It rose to 447 million dollars in 1951 and reached the 
high of 585 million dollars in 1952. The next year, 1953, it dipped to 
222 million dollars, a graphic illustration of the current reluctance of 
many private investors to risk their money in Latin America. But dur- 
ing the same period (1950 to 1953) investments from international 
credit institutions in the United States increased from 43 million dol- 
lars to 100 million dollars, and it is this fact that has brought many 
Latin American economists to the belief that United States public 
credit institutions must still remain one of the main sources of capital 
for their region. This was one of the major points discussed at the 
recent Rio Conference, and one that bears close examination by both 
United States and Latin American specialists. The main source of 
these loans at present is the Export-Import Bank, financed entirely by 
the United States, and the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, which is financed primarily by the United States. The 
total of both private and government investments from the United 
States and loans from the International Bank have established an an- 
nual average of 527 million dollars. (Another estimated 100 million 
dollars yearly come from Europe’s financial centers in private or pub- 
lie loans.) 


But it has been calculated that if Latin America, with a savings 
coefficient at present of only 14 per cent, is to maintain its present 
rate of economic growth, a total of 1,000 million dollars is needed 
annually during the next two or three years. Such a sum would give 
Latin American countries the time and opportunity to raise their sav- 
ings coefficient to 20 per cent and to establish a firmer basis for domes- 
tie investment and reinvestment. Although it might be that the 1,000 
million dollar figure is over ambitious, there is no question that some 
effort will be made in the United States to increase help for Latin 
America. It will not be the type of help given to some European and 
Far Eastern countries, where the words ‘‘help’’ or “grant’’ were used 
as euphemisms for outright gifts. In Latin America this help will 
take the form of loans which, if the development of the region con- 
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tinues at even a fraction of its recent pace, will be repaid without dif- 
fieulty. One source envisaged for additional financial aid to Latin 
America is a proposed American ‘‘International Finance Corpora- 
tion,’’ a body not set up exclusively for Latin America but presumably 
with funds available to that part of the world. There has been a sug- 
gestion put forward in the United Nations that some of the funds 
destined for Latin America might be drawn from the annual tax levy 
collected on American investments in Latin America, which totals 
about 100 million dollars annually. The United States Treasury has 
shown interest in a plan that would earmark some of this money, 
directly or indirectly, for reinvestment in Latin America; and at one 
time the feasibility of abolishing in general the tax on United States 
investments in Latin America was discussed, but rejected, mainly on 
the grounds that it would introduce an element of discrimination in 
the United States tax system. It is easy to understand why Latin 
Americans have shown a marked preference for public rather than 
private loans. They provide longer terms of repayment and a much 
lower cost of servicing. 

The United States, however, is developing a tremendous investor 
potential in the form of the individual investors who in recent years 
have flocked in millions to invest their savings on the New York and 
other stock exchanges. Given certain guarantees and inducements that 
might include special considerations by Latin American governments 
and possibly tax advantages granted by the United States Treasury, 
there is a strong likelihood that these investors could subscribe on the 
bond or stock market enough capital to maintain Latin American 
development at its present rate. This could be done without imposing 
too great a strain on United States Government loan resources which, 
of course. have ultimately to come from the pocket of the taxpayer. A 
heavier reliance on capital from these millions of individual investors 
would establish not only a stronger economic but also cultural and 
political link between the Americas, and would contribute to their 
development in the time-honored spirit of American free enterprise 
and individualism. 
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Publications and was a Nieman Fellow at Harvard University. 


Communism in Guatemala did not immediately threaten the 
United States in the summer of 1954. Nor was the Revolution of June 
and July an important event in itself. Nevertheless, the Guatemala 
incident deserves serious attention, for it was a microcosm of a vastly 
more significant situation which United States policy must cope with: 
the ‘‘revoluton of rising expectations’’ in the underdeveloped areas 
of the world, 

In such areas, still outside the domination of world communism, 
live some one billion hnman beings: in Latin America, Africa, the 
Middle East, and South and Southeast Asia. They die young, of 
diseases that might be prevented or cured. They are illiterate, often 
barefoot, often hungry. They are the ‘‘natives’’— the human grains 
of sand. There is a kind of joke about ‘‘natives’’ told by Arnold 
Toynbee. The question is: ‘‘when is a native not a native?’’; the 
answer : ‘‘when he is a Communist.’’ The people in the underdeveloped 
areas can see the point better than most of us, and they are very weary 
of remaining natives. 

The fact that the world is divided into two camps, despite a 
certain fuzzy area in between, would seem reasonably obvious; it is one 
fact on which there is fairly general agreement on both sides of the 
great divide. It is in the nature of competing power systems to attempt 
to overawe each other. A sober analysis of current world communism 
indicates no change in its ultimate objective — universal domination. 
A minimum necessary aim of United States policy would appear to be 
the avoidance of a situation in which this nation found itself isolated, 
a lonely island in a world sea of hostility. Power considerations alone 
would indicate such a policy objective. But aside from the embarass- 
ment to physical defenses inherent in isolation, it is not probable that 
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such a situation would admit the survival of those values roughly 
indicated by such words as ‘‘freedom’’ or ‘‘democracy.’’ Whatever of 
Athens there is in us would soon enough become Sparta. 

Isolation of the United States, no matter how undesirable, may 
come by several methods. We could choose it ourselves, by adopting 
the ‘‘fortress America’’ idea. The great coalition of the major powers 
could break up, through each power clinging desperately to the mirage 
of sovereignty, or through paralysis brought on by economic crisis. 
Or we could watch helplessly while the people of the underdeveloped 
areas slip over into the communist camp, for reasons of their own. 
None of these possibilities, of course, exists independently of the others; 
all represent forces in a single interdependent complex. And there is 
increasing evidence, in communist words and action, that the Kremlin 
strategists believe the underdeveloped areas hold a key to the whole. 

Communist emphasis on the underdeveloped areas probably can be 
explained by three circumstances: such areas have a place in classical 
communist dogma; this dogma was reinforced and in part reinterpreted 
by the experience of Mao Tse-tung in China; and third and most 
important, the people in the underdeveloped areas have awakened to 
the possibilities of modern technology. It is, today, difficult to find 
anyone on earth who has not seen an airplane, whether in central 
Africa or the rain forests of Brazil. This is only a symbol of the 
familiar phenomenon of the shrinkage of space that has taken place 
with accelerated speed since the beginning of World War II. 

The notion that disease, poverty, and ignorance are not necessary 
conditions of life has spread with rapid and accumulating force to the 
four corners of the earth. This has little or nothing to do with com- 
munism. Both the technology and the idea of progress represented by 
this yeasty notion are Western. Communism itself is a Western export 
to Russia and China; it only exploits the result of Western ideas and 
techniques in the underdeveloped areas. But communist exploitation 
is according to plan, and the plan, developed and extended by Mao, 
has proven to be extraordinarily effective. Furthermore, communism 
moves in behind its planned exploitation with an apparatus of control 
which, with the single and special exception of Yugoslavia, has proven 
to be irreversible. This, in any event, was the case before the Guate- 
mala incident. 

“In Guatemala, United States policy succeeded for the first time 
in breaking the communist apparatus of control after it had been 
established. The way in which this was done provides an interesting 
study in unorthodox diplomacy. 

Under the Guatemala dictator Jorge Ubico, United States interests 
in Guatemala seemed well taken care of, and appeared to consist 
chiefly of profitable investments. The United Fruit Company operated 
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banana plantations, and subsidiary corporations owned the railroads 
and port facilities. Electric power in Guatemala represented other 
United States investments. Ubico’s relationship with these enterprises 
was friendly ; furthermore, he ‘‘maintained order,’’ symbolized by the 
efficient policemen directing traffic in Guatemala City. 

It is difficult indeed to assess blame on the State Department or 
on any individual policy makers in Washington for failure to realize 
that United States policy should have assumed a major responsibility 
in Guatemala for the backward condition of the Indian who tilled the 
soil, the campesino. There were, in fact, individual Americans who 
attempted to assume this responsibility, and to project programs for 
the general betterment of the people of all Latin America. They 
received scant support, however, from United States public opinion, 
as reflected in Congress. 

Ubico, early in World War II, acquired a Nazi tinge, but later 
was patently servile to United States policy and took cruelly repressive 
measures against Guatemala’s German-origin population. Meanwhile, 
the general population of Guatemala remained with a per-capita 
income of about $77 a year, compared with about $1680 for the United 
States.’ Some 2 per cent of the landowners owned 70 per cent of the 
land. Roughly half of the Guatemalans owned no shoes. Illiteracy stood 
at 70 per cent or higher. Guatemala had one of the highest infant 
mortality rates in the world. 

If this situation seemed of little concern to most North Americans 
so long as Ubico kept order and bowed to United States foreign policy 
demands, such unconcern was not shared by the ordinary people of 
Guatemala. In 1944 a revolution — almost unnoticed in the United 
States — threw out Ubico and replaced him with a sincere anti-Nazi 
liberal named Juan José Arévalo. 

In retrospect it seems clear enough that this was the moment when 
effective United States action could have made the difference, but such 
action was conspicuously lacking.'The liberal Arévalo found his support 
not among the New and Fair Deal North Americans, who were his 
ideological models, but among the Marxists of various colors who were 
tucked away in the corners of Mexico and Central America. They came 
to Guatemala City and went to work.) Some of them, like Arévalo, 
were no more than sincere reformers, and there was much that needed 
reform. It is unfair to criticize their results — in public health, land 
reform, road building, social security —as being inadequate; no one 
else had achieved greater results along these lines in Guatemala. 

‘But at some point the apparatus of world communism became 
interested in Guatemala, and reform became a secondary consideration 
to the consolidation of power and its political purity.) A convenient 
date for placing this development is July 18, 1949. This was the day 
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that Colonel Arana was machine-gunned to death. From this point 
onward, it became increasingly apparent that no United States action 
short of sponsoring a revolution could break the power of the Com- 
munists in Guatemala. 

Among the liberals, Trotskyites, and orthodox Communists who 
had surrounded Arévalo, only the orthodox Communists knew what 
they wanted and had a disciplined program for achieving it. The 
Arévalo program of social reform was good enough to lay the ground- 
work for mass support, but something more was needed. The presidency 
and army were the keys to power. Communists within the Arévalo 
regime sought to combine the two in the person of Colonel Jacobo 
Arbenz. Arbenz was at once a respected army officer and a willing 
tool of international communism, In 1949 Arévalo’s term was expir- 
ing. The Communists, always operating sotto voce in Catholic Guate- 
mala, brought forward the Arbenz candidacy ;\but another candidate 
appeared representing the non-communist liberals: Colonel Francisco 
Xavier Arafia. Machine guns disposed of the Arafia)opposition. Non- 
Communists were intimidated. The campesinos were hauled to the polls 
in government trucks, in a pattern established by Ubico. Arbenz was 
elected President. ° 

Under Arbenz the consolidation of communist power was ac- 
celerated. Reforms, particularly land reform, went forward. The 
Communists achieved a monopoly in all fields of organized social 
activity by controlling the labor unions and farmer unions, youth 
groups, women’s groups, and other organizations. 

Catholicism was a problem, but not too serious a problem. A very 
old tradition of anti-clericalism had reduced the number of priests to 
about one for every 30,000 Guatemalans. The Catholic hierarchy was 
identified with the landowners, and their social program, if any, took 
Spain or Portugal as a model. What liberal Catholic influence might 
have entered from the United States was stopped by government action 
limiting the number of priests admitted from outside Guatemala. 
Furthermore, the men behind the Arbenz regime showed prudent 
caution in not identifying themsel¥es,as Communists in the eyes of the 
Catholic population. 

The facade of parliamentary democracy was maintained — and 
subverted. Courts were intimidated and ‘‘reformed’’ into subservient 
instruments. Instead of governing as a monolithic party, the Com- 
munists formed a coalition of parties, none of which was called a 
Communist Party.’ They threatened, and presumably were prepared 
to carry out the threat;-to..establish a monolithic state at some future 
date, but that date never arrived. 

Until almost the end, the Government permitted a relatively free 
press in Guatemala City, apparently on the theory that only the small 
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middle class could read anyway, and the middle class would never 
support the Communists.! Unfortunately for the Arbenz regime, the 
army officers were recruited from this same middle class and never 
became fully enthusiastic supporters of the regime, despite some con- 
siderable personal loyalty to Colonel Arbenz. 

Meanwhile, to an extent only suspected by outside observers, the 
regime organized an efficient and cruel secret police apparatus. The 
machine-gunning of Arafia was a political technique which, with 
suitable variations, was repeated many times to intimidate the op- 
position. To complete the communist apparatus of control, a campesino 
‘*neople’s army’’ was organized. This, as it turned out, was an effort 
that was too little and too late. It would be interesting to read the 
minutes of a world communist post-mortem on the Guatemala incident ; 
almost certainly the failure to counter the regular Army with a more 
formidable ‘‘people’s army’’ would come in for bitter criticism. 

‘It may not be entirely accurate to speak of the Revolution of June 
and July, 1954, in Guatemala, as sponsored by the United States. Many 
factors obviously are involved in an event of this sort. No other 
hypothesis, however, explains the event in question as adequately as 
the assumption that the United States supplied the decisive factors. 
When the direct evidence is added, this assumption becomes over- 
whelmingly persuasive. Such evidence includes the visible activities of 
United States authorities and their ‘‘off-the-record’’ briefings for the 
benefit of United States newspaper correspondents in Washington, in 
Guatemala, and at the Tenth Inter-American Conference at Caracas. 

By the end of October, 1953, the existence of the Arbenz regime 
in Guatemala had become intolerable to the United States Government.” 
When United States Ambassador John E. Peurifoy arrived in Guate- 
mala City, October 29, 1953, he conceived his mission as one of finding 
ways and means for overturning the Arbenz Government and replacing 
it with a government more favorable to United States policy, spec- 
ifieally, a government not either deeply influenced or dominated by 
Communists. Six weeks later he had drawn up a memorandum, which 
reached the desk of Under Secretary of State Walter Bedell Smith, 
who in turn took it up with President Eisenhower. 


1 As in most underdeveloped areas, communist activists in Guatemala were in fact 
mainly of ‘middle class intellectual” origin, but their followers were almost to a man 
found among the 85 per cent of the population living on the land, Since an urban 
proletariat is not a large class in the underdeveloped areas, Mao’s emphasis on the 
peasantry as a communist base is most relevant. 


2 It is, of course, absurd to suppose that Guatemala itself could be a threat to the 
Panama Canal. A communist Guatemala, rather, posed (1) a threat to United States 
international prestige, (2) the possibility of becoming a sally port for the subversion of 
other Latin American countries, and (3) the real danger of becoming a base for Russian 
action in the event of World War III. 
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From this point onward, this writer is not in a position to assign 
precise roles for the events which culminated in the fall of the Arbenz 
Government, although he was, in fact, an eyewitness to many of the 
decisive events.’ Exiled Guatemalans, the Governments of Honduras and 
and Nicaragua, the United States Departments of State and Defense, 
the Central Intelligence Agency, the United States National Security 
Council and other agencies and individuals were involved. ) 

The first step was to isolate the Arbenz regime from the rest of 
Latin America. This was necessary because a great many Latin 
Americans looked at communism, and particularly at Guatemalan 
communism, quite differently from the way Washington saw the 
matter. Most Latin American nations shared with Guatemala the 
dubious distinction of being part of an ‘‘underdeveloped area,’’ and 
saw the Arbenz economic reforms as a positive good, far outweighing 
any communist means. That Guatemalan communism was the instru- 
ment of Russia was widely doubted in Latin America.* 

At the Caracas Conference, in March, 1954, it was necessary for 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles to use a great deal of economic 
and political pressure to force through a resolution reaffirming that 
communism constituted outside interference in the affairs of the 
Americas, and thus was subject to action under the Monroe Doctrine 
and the Rio Pact. The resolution did not name Guatemala, but its 
purpose was achieved when Guatemala became the sole American 
republic to vote against it. (Mexico and Argentina abstained, and 
Costa Rica was not present at the Conference.) 

Debates at Caracas revealed that the isolation of Guatemala was 
far from complete, however, Liberal Latin Americans, notably the 
delegates from Uruguay, found themselves in sympathy with the 
Arbenz regime in many particulars. The United States found itself 
hampered by the fact that it was the greatest power in the world, 
bringing pressure to bear on one of the smallest. Sympathy with the 
underdog was a serious factor to contend with and might have entirely 
blocked United States action to isolate Guatemala from the rest of the 
Americas, despite the Caracas Resolution. 

This frustration of United States purpose was prevented by the 
subsequent carefully engineered ‘‘propaganda of events.’’ It was not 
believed possible to build up an adequate revolutionary force inside 
Guatemala. The communist apparatus behind the Arbenz regime was 
too well organized. Honduras was therefore chosen as the staging 


3 Russian control of Guatemalan communism has been traced through the Soviet 
Embassy in Mexico City, through trips to Moscow by Guatemalan Communists, and by 
documents seized after the Revolution of 1954. This writer, after investigating the ques- 
tion on three different occasions, cannot doubt the connection between the Arbenz Gov- 
ernment and Soviet Russia. 
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ground, with auxiliary airfields in Nicaragua. Colonel Carlos Castillo 
Armas was selected as the chief local instrument for overturning the 
Arbenz Government, and a build-up of his forces was begun. 

This activity took place with something less than absolute secrecy. 
As word of Castillo’s obvious intentions reached Guatemala City, 
tensions increased. And with increased tensions, the Arbenz regime 
was forced to reveal the communist police state behind the democratic 
facade in Guatemala. Civil liberties were suspended, political arrests 
increased in number, a tight censorship of the press was instituted, and 
the intimidation of the opposition was stepped up. Communist activists 
took a leading role. 

Meanwhile the United States kept in close consultation with other 
American republics, both directly, through its diplomatic service, and 
through the Organization of American States, which made abortive 
motions toward holding a consultation of foreign ministers to consider 
the Guatemalan case. The United States objective, attained to a satis- 
factory degree, was to insure that the character of the Arbenz regime, 
as revealed under the tension of events, was made clear to all the 
American republics. Several Latin American nations, notably Mexico— 
which had been most critical of the United States at Caracas — re- 
versed themselves, and indicated, at least privately, their support of 
United States efforts against the Arbenz regime. 

Castillo Armas invaded Guatemala June 17. Subsequent events, 
including the token bombings of Guatemala City, were more political 
than military in character. They served to complete the isolation of 
Guatemala from the rest of the Americas and to isolate the minority 
of communist activists from the rest of the Guatemalan people. In 
these circumstances the Guatemalan Army showed little enthusiasm 
for fighting the invading rebels. The campesino ‘‘people’s army”’ 
never materialized into a formidable fighting force.* In the end, the 
Revolution was achieved with a minimum of casualties — certainly 
fewer than a hundred fatalities. Castillo Armas assumed power at 
the head of a military junta; a few months later he became President 
in his own right, without the junta, following a power struggle between 
his own irregular ‘‘liberation forces’’ and the regular Army. 

Returning to the general problem of the underdeveloped areas of 
the world, with the Guatemalan case in mind, it is possible to draw a 


4 Political considerations aside, the regular Army under Arbenz naturally resented 
attempts to build up an irregular “people’s army,”” which was one reason this effort fell 
short. More decisively, however, communist agitation and propaganda found progress 
difficult against the Guatemalan Indian’s traditional ethos of good-natured passivity. 
The Indian’s contact with Western civilization had been marginal — enough to arouse 
dissatisfaction with his lot, but insufficient to persuade him to step into the communist 
harness to change that lot. This observation is based, in part, on the writer’s contact 
with communist bands in the Guatemalan mountains during the Revolution, 
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few conclusions, at least tentatively, which may be useful in the future. 
Since this paper concerns itself chiefly with United States policy it is 
necessary to admit the limitations of that policy, as well as its pos- 
sibilities. The United States is very powerful as nations go, but it is 
not all-powerful, even in reference to the smallest and weakest nations 
as close by as those in Latin America. It is dangerous for United States 
policy to attempt too much, and it is not yet certain whether the line 
was overstepped in Guatemala. In seeking to avoid isolation in a 
communist world, the United States could, by arousing fears of ‘‘inter- 
vention,’’ drive more nations to communism than it saved. On the 
other hand, in the process of combatting communism, it could foster 
reactionary regimes which are no more compatible with democracy 
than communism is, and which might very well become the seed beds 
of communism in the future. 

Guatemala remains a backward country, undemocratically gov- 
erned. Action by the United States snatched it from communism, but 
in the process aroused a great deal of antagonism, both inside Guate- 
mala and outside, in Latin America and elsewhere, particularly in 
underdeveloped areas. The United States found itself forced to in- 
tervene too vigorously because it had failed to take advantage of a 
more opportune moment much earlier. That moment was provided by 
the Revolution of 1944, which overthrew the dictator Ubico, and 
brought in the liberal Arévalo. Considerable United States aid for 
Guatemala prior to 1944 would have served to strengthen the right- 
wing dictatorship, just as considerable United States aid after 1949 
would have strengthened the Communists. The optimum moment for 
shoring up democracy in 1944 passed without decisive United States 
action. 

An interesting contrast is afforded by the case of Bolivia. Despite 
much pressure by tin interests, the fairly democratic and reformist 
regime of Dr. Victor Paz Estenssoro has been supported by the United 
States, both diplomatically and with economic aid. As a result, a series 
of events which might well have resembled those in Guatemala has 
been avoided.® 

One tentative conclusion from the case of Guatemala would seem 
to be that selective diplomatic and economic action, at the opportune 
moment, can encourage development of underdeveloped countries along 
democratic lines, thus averting subsequent situations which would 
require greater effort and expenditure and produce smaller returns. 
But the widely held opinion that economic development of the under- 


5 The question remains whether the United States will be willing to follow through 
in Bolivia, or will fail to continue its support because of domestic pressures — in par- 
ticular, the desire of the Eisenhower Administration to “balance the budget” at the 
expense of foreign aid. 
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developed areas will automatically serve United States policy ob- 
jectives is not justified. Japan and Russia developed with great 
rapidity, yet with disastrous results for the United States. The desired 
result in terms of United States interest is that the underdeveloped 
areas develop in a direction which will contribute to the achievement 
of United States policy. 

At minimum, as previously stated, that policy is the negative one 
of avoiding isolation in a communist world. For this reason we have 
a vital and legitimate interest in preveuting the spread of communism 
in underdeveloped areas like Guatemala which have a particular lack 
of immunity from this virus. Unless we as a nation are able to develop 
a positive, creative side to our foreign policy, however, it would seem 
doubtful whether even our negative aims could be achieved adequately 
and for long. It is difficult to beat ‘‘something’’ with ‘‘nothing,’’ even 
when that ‘‘something’’ is as unattractive on close examination as 
communism. 

To date, our most promising efforts have been economic, as in 
Point Four, which combines teaching of technical skills and giving or 
lending of capital for the development of underdeveloped areas. Cer- 
tainly an enlargement rather than a contraction of the Point Four 
idea is indicated. 

It would seem desirable, however, that the Point Four idea be 
placed in a more precisely purposive framework. A positive United 
States policy which reflects adequately our own values will have for its 
first objective the development of the individual man, woman, and 
child in the underdeveloped areas. The greatest potential of such areas 
certainly lies in their human resources: one billion human beings. A 
policy with this main objective will have established a criterion for the 
selection of emphasis. Within this framework there is a vital place for 
economic development, as well as for public and private health pro- 
grams, housing, land reform, education — and the development of the 
machinery and habits of self-government. 

Compromise and expediency probably will not be avoided entirely 
in this imperfect world, but it helps if we can distinguish between the 
ideal and the necessary. In Latin America we may still find ourselves 
shoring up the Peréns and the Trujillos, but we also may be able 
to recognize and take advantage of the opportunities presented by the 
Arévalos and the Paz Estenssoros. 
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STABILIZATION OF THE POST-REVOLUTIONARY 
GOVERNMENT IN GUATEMALA 


by Julio Vielman 


A graduate of Harvard, Mr. Vielman is a native of Guatemala and 
since 1951 has been a journalist with "El Imparcial" of Guatemala 
City, and is now also the Guatemalan correspondent for the "New 
York Times." 


Once Guatemala disappeared from the front pages of the hemis- 
phere press after the war in June, 1954, it was thought that the 
Guatemalan ‘‘crisis’? was over and solved. Nothing is more. wrong. 
The crisis persists. Although perhaps a threat to hemisphere security 
has been eliminated with the downfall of the pro-communist Govern- 
ment of Jacobo Arbenz, the fate and welfare of the Guatemalan people 
are still in doubt. 

Guatemala stands today before some of the most crucial issues of 
her short independent history. Seldom has so small a country in this 
hemisphere come to face such a plethora of problems. A complex struc- 
ture of difficulties of a political, social, economic, and moral nature 
confronts the new Guatemalan leaders. These men inherit not only the 
problems deriving from the previous years of communist infiltration 
and governmental corruption, but also those problems of long stand- 
ing, which are traditional in a Latin American country, and were 
made more urgent by the revolutionary circumstances of the last 
ten years. 

In the last analysis, the basic question is whether Guatemala will 
attempt to solve her problems, and in doing so, will she choose the 
road of a progressive democracy, or in the many fields of human 
activity, will the country experience a regression. For the present, 
the Guatemalan people can expect at best a period of consolidation in 
which no marked advances for their welfare will be made. The out- 
come can only be known when the present fluid situation crystallizes. 
Within the next year we shall certainly know. 

The outcome also will have an impact beyond this country’s 
borders. Many principles of universal application are being put to 
test. Foremost is the question whether an anti-communist government 
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taking over from a ‘‘fellow traveling’’ regime can rally popular sup- 
port and respond intelligently to the people’s needs, offering welfare 
and progress through democratic means. Many eyes in America are on 
this test and rightly so. It affects all Americans. 

The most important issue confronting the new Guatemalan leaders 
is that of the preservation of democracy and the fostering of its growth. 
The conflict of democratic procedures versus the security of the new 
regime and its aims in the face of the communist threat is now being 
resolved. Guatemalan democracy, young and erratic, is struggling to 
survive and, if possible, to grow. The easy way out of the complicated 
problem is to kill democracy in the name of some expedient and settle 
things by force. The hard way out is to remedy the circumstances 
that created the present havoc and unrest by establishing a balance 
between vigorous and hardheaded reforms and determination to pre- 
serve the democratic lessons thus far practiced, though by no means 
learned. 

Nobody but the most obstinate would deny that Guatemalans in 
the last ten years have exercised more freedom than ever before per- 
mitted by their rulers. It must be remembered that in this century 
alone the personal dictatorships of two tyrants prevailed for thirty-six 
years. After Jorge Ubico had been overthrown by a popular uprising 
in 1944, both Juan José Arévalo (1945-1950) and Jacobo Arbenz 
granted the people a great deal of freedom and reform. Most basic 
freedoms were exercised liberally, notably the freedom of expression. 
An important exception was the restriction on political association. 
Novel freedoms captivated the spirit of previously captive men, as 
they do everywhere. Among them were the rights granted labor to 
organize freely, bargain collectively and strike, to receive social security 
care, and to speak without restraint. There was, furthermore, the 
novelty for those below the upper middle classes of living in an atmos- 
phere, officially fostered, where men were treated with a new measure 
of respect and dignity. Little of this had existed before. 

It is important, however, not to lose sight of the fact that these 
freedoms and noble intentions were the object of great perversion in 
the last three years of this ten-year period, mainly under the influence 
of the Communists. The seeds of today’s crucial problem of insuring 
the future of democratic procedures were sown with the discrediting 
of democracy carried on by the Communists and the ‘‘fellow travellers’’ 
of the Arbenz Government. The political excesses, corruption, and 
general official skulduggery of that regime, which are now publicly 
known, constituted a stab in the back for the democracy practiced 
since 1945, and the Communists are in great measure to blame. It was 
certainly part of the communist plan to encourage the excesses of 
officials — to contribute to their satisfactions in exchange for support 
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and cooperation. This in part accounts for the fact that democratic 
procedures today are held in disrepute by many influential Guate- 
malans. It is not necessary to refer to the classical landowner, from 
whom this would be expected. But today many enlightened QGuate- 
malans clamor for the ‘‘strong hand,’’ which would mean, first, order 
and discipline after so much anarchy, and, second, quick, uncom- 
plicated solution of problems, even at the expense of discarding 
whatever democracy the people have been able to absorb. 

On the other hand, a great core of people, not necessarily Com- 
munists, have absorbed some of the lessons of that democracy they 
experienced and benefited from for roughly ten years. The workers, 
the more literate peasants, the intellectuals, and even the white-collar 
workers, whose status has acquired a certain measure of dignity it did 
not possess under feudal management concepts, will not soon forget 
what they have so recently gained. Very many of them grew up, both 
in age and politically, in an atmosphere that to them was democratic, 
and they would resent giving it up. 

The new Guatemalan rulers are under great pressure, particularly 
from wealthy, influential sectors, to abandon democratic procedures. 
In some measure they have done so already, using the communist 
threat, still quite realistically present, as justification. For example, 
Decree 59, the drastic Penal-Preventive Law against communism, 
establishes harsh penalties for any kind of communist activity. No- 
where, however, in its lengthy text, is communism defined. That is 
left for the authorities to decide. Presumably, it could be construed 
that union activity which meets official displeasure can be labeled 
communist. A little effort at definition could have eliminated this 
danger, which has already led to reported abuses. 


The new Guatemalan leaders, quite aside from a consideration of 
the intrinsic values of democratic procedures, should be aware of this 
core of people benefited by democracy that could be converted into a 
non-conformist opposition bloc which could effectively antagonize the 
Government. These people may be driven into the arms of the Com- 
munists if the clock is turned back. That the Communists already 
realize the potentialities of the situation is suggested by the recent 
clandestine circulation of the manifesto of the ‘‘Democratic Recovery 
Front,’’ almost surely a communist front. The manifesto disclaims 
communist ties but makes an effort to rally the disgruntled into an 
opposition group based on nationalistic, democratic principles. 

President Castillo Armas, leader of the ‘‘liberation’’ movement 
against the fellow traveling Government of Arbenz, is known to be a 
basically democratic leader. He takes pains to assure the people that 
he does not intend to eliminate communism at the expense of dem- 
oeratie procedures. There is no doubt that he profoundly believes this. 
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Nevertheless, an uneasiness prevails for the reasons cited above. More- 
over, the President has surrounded himself with men connected with 
previous dictatorships or generally known as having extreme rightist 
leanings. Though this may in part be offset by youthful elements 
in the anti-communist movement, the question still remains to be 
settled. Its resolution may begin to appear when the now heterogeneous 
group in power becomes more defined and the elements of one tendency 
or another are eliminated. If the liberal elements prevail, the people 
can feel optimistic. If the more conservative elements remain, somber 
days for Guatemalan democracy may be expected. 

In the economic field, the new Government faces problems created 
by recent circumstances, which are heaped upon long-standing ones. 
The most pressing and immediate problem is the fiscal situation that 
has at its base the internal debt left by the last two administrations. 
At the tiie of the 1944 revolution, there was practically no internal 
debt. From then on it has grown constantly, reaching nearly $30 
million at the close of 1953, and according to officials, nearly $40 
million at the end of the Arbenz Administration. The budget of the 
last fiscal year was $70 million, which indicates the importance of the 
internal debt. The problem has already been attacked, and the Govern- 
ment claims to have formulated a new budget from which $20 million 
has been cut. But the internal debt problem underlies the whole 
concept of public expenditures, which has in the past lent itself to 
official abuses such as the widespread use of ‘‘confidential appropria- 
tions’’ that are accounted for only when withdrawn from the Treasury. 
The new Government is pledged to a profound fiscal reform aimed 
mainly at preventing undue personal enrichment. 


The problem of agrarian reform also looms large. Although an 
agrarian statute has been promulgated to replace Arbenz’s famous 
agrarian reform law, in effect it leaves things as they are until a new 
law is approved. Nevertheless, the statute allows for review of all cases 
of expropriation under the Arbenz law. Furthermore, President 
Castillo has decreed that peasants who received land under the ex- 
propriations of the previous regime will become owners of their plots, 
instead of merely holding the right of usufruct as provided under the 
old law. Government leaders say the measure has won the regime wide 
support among the peasantry, and it may well dispel discontent and 
make communist arguments sound more hollow than ever. However, 
the land of more than a hundred public farms distributed to peasants 
under Arbenz has been returned to state control. 

Another aspect of the agrarian problem is the expropriation of 
land held by the United Fruit Company. In the southern region of 
Tiquisate, Arbenz expropriated from the Company more than 234,000 
acres which it distributed to peasants and purported to pay compen- 
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sation in the form of 25-year bonds, valued at little more than $600,000. 
The bonds were ordered paid, but the Company refused to accept them, 
as it thought the land was worth almost $7,000,000. In the northern 
region of Bananera the Arbenz Government initiated expropriation of 
more than 175,000 acres which had no announced value, but the June 
Revolution interrupted the proceedings and left them unfinished. 
Upon an appeal by the United Fruit Company to the new Government 
in October, 1954, both cases are being reviewed. This problem has now 
ceased to be purely internal. In April the United States State Depart- 
ment, after a fruitless exchange of notes, demanded of Guatemala 
almost $16,000,000 in compensation for the expropriation of the Com- 
pany’s lands. Nearly $9,000,000 was for damages. Guatemalan Foreign 
Office officials have confirmed that the United States claim has not 
been withdrawn, although they state that no further moves have been 
made since Castillo Armas came to power. Apparently, the United 
States is waiting to see how Guatemala acts on the appeals for review 
by the Company. These questions remain to vex the new Government— 
it certainly wants to dispel charges that it will favor the foreign 
Company, but it also is under foreign pressure to correct the Arbenz 
measures. The Tiquisate land is already in the hands of the peasants, 
and the thought of trying to dislodge them in order to return the 
lands to the Company horrifies many observers. 

In this matter the Government faces a difficult choice. Many 
peasants received land under Arbenz, and many others were about 
to receive land. The Castillo Government favors some kind of fair 
agrarian reform. The native desire for land, particularly in areas 
where land has already been distributed, is a force the Government 
cannot underestimate if it wants to avoid the explosion of the pro- 
found sentiments stirred by the Arbenz propagandists. But at the same 
time, the landowners of the anti-communist movement exert pressure 
to nullify the efforts for land reform. They constitute a powerful 
group that cannot be dismissed lightly. Reported abuses of peasants 
by landowners, now clearly in official disfavor, have evoked public 
appeals by the Government urging the landowners not to take the law 
in their hands for the purposes of personal vendetta. The abuses reveal 
a desire to recover lost ground, literally and figuratively, at whatever 
cost. This can only produce an anarchic situation which in turn may 
provoke stern repression. 


On the other hand, the new leaders must foster the establishment 
of an atmosphere attractive to the investment funds that fled the 
country during the last ten years and to new investments that have 
failed to come from abroad for want of appropriate guarantees. It was 
a truism under Arbenz that Guatemalan producers were taking their 
profits out of the country and using bank loans to finance new 
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production, thus provoking a tight credit situation. The money is only 
slowly coming back, and, since the threat of political instability and 
communist subversion persists, more time must pass and further 
efforts be made before the Guatemalan funds return in large volume. 
It is an additional task to create the stability necessary so that those 
funds, once back, may be invested in lucrative, productive under- 
takings. 

Foreign capital has received guarantees particularly in the case 
of investment in the development of oil, and possibly uranium, re- 
sources. But undue haste, dangerous when applied to resources like 
oil, has been shown in the effort to make up for lost time. It is feared 
in some quarters that this haste may overlook the interests of the 
country. Experts, for instance, were appalled at President Castillo 
Armas’ recent remark that he would like to see Guatemala’s oil re- 
sources exploited as fast as possible because oil would soon be rendered 
obsolete by atomic power. The experts wondered if in the haste it had 
been forgotten that machines moved by atomic power still would need 
lubricants made from oil, not to mention other uses of oil. The urgency 
could lead to unnecessarily wasteful exploitation. 


The problem of raising the low standard of living awaits resolu- 
tion. The Government faces a high cost of living that even the Arbenz 
Government failed to alleviate. A start has been made by the reduction 
of the price of gasoline through a lowering of taxes. Other measures 
akin to this are being studied, but it is realized that only a con- 
scientious, long-range effort can raise the standard of living. 

In the end it may be this effort more than anything else that will 
prove to the people that the new leaders of Guatemala were in earnest 
when they proclaimed that social and economic progress would not be 
halted. It may then be proved that the Government was not exclusively 
or excessively preoccupied with the problem of eliminating communism, 
an understandably negative undertaking, and that the really basic 
concern was with the positive activity of maintaining an evolution that 
resulted in greater welfare for the people. 

The debacle of the Arbenz regime in June, 1954, left Guatemala 
in a state of social ferment unparalleled in its history. While the am- 
bitions and desires of the hundreds of thousands of Guatemala’s 
underprivileged were excited to an almost hysterical degree, un- 
serupulousness and opportunism, characteristically fomented by the 
Communists, pervaded every phase of society from the trade union 
movement to the professions. Overnight the pro-communist system of 
Arbenz, which had promoted this social ferment and moral decay, 
tumbled down, but it would be only too naive to suppose that the seeds 
sown were as suddenly uprooted and made to disappear. One of the 
tasks of the anti-communist rulers is to develop an atmosphere in 
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which a return to sanity and morality can be encouraged. Certainly, 
the conduct of the new officials and functionaries will set the tone. 

The reorganization of the trade union movement has already been 
decreed, and the new labor leaders are carrying it out — pledged to 
do so on a democratic, anti-communist basis. The Government is also 
pledged to allow free exercise of the right to organize and bargain 
collectively. However, because of the temper of the situation, and be- 
cause under Arbenz the Communists controlled almost all labor unions 
in the country through the General Labor Confederation, the danger 
exists that excessive zeal in ferreting out Communists in the labor 
movement may lead to persecution of the movement itself. Two prin- 
cipal labor organizations have already complained to the Government 
that, in spite of official pledges, the union movement is being attacked 
and labor leaders are being jailed on false charges of communist 
activity. The Government has hastened to deny these charges, but the 
fact that there is friction suggests all is not well. 

The new Government has dismissed several hundred teachers 
accused of communist tendencies and has ordered a purge of textbooks. 
Some observers fear that these efforts at cleaning up the educational 
system may lead to the creation of a forced attitude of approval of the 
new Government similar to the situation under Arbenz. For instance, 
the Government sent a circular to all teachers regarding the plebiscite 
that on October 10 was to decide whether President Castillo Armas 
would remain in office. The teachers were reminded of their obligation 
to support the ‘‘liberation’’ movement and then were requested, in 
their official capacity as teachers, to explain the meaning of the 
plebiscite to the people. Some think the hint was too strong, that it 
represented a tendency to repeat the mistake of making the public 
teacher corps a political instrument of the Government, as under the 
Communist-dominated teacher union. But here again the Government 
is on record with a promise to work toward giving back the teacher 
corps its independence and self-respect after having been heavily in- 
filtrated by Communists. 


Other aspects of a return to morality are evidenced in less direct 
intervention by officials, but it remains an obligation on their part to 
set an example by creating the atmosphere in which opportunism and 
unserupulousness are made unpopular and unprofitable. This has 
already been done in the case of the professions. Under official prod- 
ding the Medical College is currently looking into charges that some 
of its members assisted the Arbenz police by suggesting more painful 
methods of torture. Similarly, the Bar Association is considering the 
ease of more than a hundred lawyers who, near the end of the Arbenz 
regime, used the name of the Association in a message of loyalty to 
the Government. It is generally agreed that judgment will be passed 
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indirectly on those who can be charged with corruption and cupidity in 
connection with official posts. These investigations are proceeding 
unfettered by governmental intervention. 

The Government discharges part of its responsibility in this direc- 
tion by appointing trained professional specialists to some posts. How- 
ever, there have been complaints, justified on fact, that many appoint- 
ments are being made only to fulfill political obligations. It remains 
to be seen, during the as yet uncompleted reorganization of the 
bureaucracy, whether the Government will resist political pressures 
and establish an efficient and professional administrative machinery, 
or whether, as before, appoint none but the party faithful, regardless 
of competence. 

In connection with these problems, and no less important, the 
Government faces the clandestine activity of the Communists. Because 
of its secret nature, this threat evades detailed consideration, except 
perhaps that one can say generally that it is present and that Com- 
munists will not fail to try to subvert law and order. The clandestine 
circulation of several communist pamphlets and the fact that a number 
of the principal eommunist leaders, including Bernardo Alvarado 
Monz6n, secretary general of the party, are still at large, are indica- 
tions enough that trouble may be expected. The Government has 
announced a no-quarter fight against them, and the struggle has 
hardly begun. It would suit the communist underground perfectly if 
the Government were to use indiscriminate repressive measures to stamp 
out subversion, for such measures would drive noncommunist non- 
conformists into the communist camp. Ironically enough, the Govern- 
ment must realize that it would be doing a disservice to itself if, on 
the one hand, it acted too leniently toward the Communists or, on the 
other hand, tried indiscriminately to persecute and eliminate what- 
ever elements were suspected of communism. 


On another count, the anti-communist Government, like all gov- 
ernments in Latin America, faces the ever-present problem of Army 
support. Two factors give rise to disturbing thoughts. First, the Gov- 
ernment is a new one, still in a formative stage, and has yet to prove 
its ability to maintain law and order effectively. It is unquestioned 
that the Army, the real power in Guatemalan polities, is by nature 
particularly fond of law, order, and discipline, and tends to shy away 
from anarchy and disorder. This explains to some extent why much 
of the Army deserted Arbenz at the last moment and made the anti- 
communist victory easier. If the problems discussed earlier overwhelm 
the present Administration and anarchy results, the Army may be 
persuaded to withdraw its support, and thus make untenable the 
position of the regime. The same may be said if the Government is 
unable to cope with communist subversion. Secondly, there is the 
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problem of reconciling the two military factions in Guatemala. The 
fact remains that President Castillo Armas is the leader of the libera- 
tion forces which, during the June war and after the regular Army 
rebellion of August 2, defeated the regular Army units. Antipathy 
has sometimes run high between the two, and one of the clandestine 
communist sheets tries to capitalize on this, praising the regular Army 
and urging it to recover its ‘‘honor.’’ The President must tread lightly 
between his own liberation force and the regular military organization 
in order not to upset a balance that, as demonstrated in the August 
revolt of regular military forces against liberation forces, can be broken 
easily, and perhaps even permanently. 

The underlying impression derived from a review of Guatemalan 
conditions, four months after the momentous change of June, 1954, 
is that of a fluid situation, confusing and unsettled. In large measure 
this situation will be settled in a definite state and direction by the 
actions of the Government. If it acts to preserve democratic gains and 
at least to consolidate the social gains, it will have the support of the 
masses who are benefited by these gains. But to do this it has to 
strike a working balance with the forceful measures necessary to 
eradicate communism and anarchy from the country. In attaining this 
balance, it runs the gauntlet of alienating the working and peasant 
classes, if it persecutes their organized movements. If the gains are not 
maintained, and if the Government fails to crush subversion, the 
regime may incur popular restiveness, and even active opposition. In 
turn it may be forced out by army elements who will not tolerate 
weakness or anarchy. 

In all of this, democracy, and therefore the Guatemalan people, 
stand to lose or gain. But the American system will also be affected, 
as indicated in Caracas in March, 1954, when the American states 
declared their concern that communism was infiltrating a neighboring 
state. Now that that hemispheric danger has been eliminated, it is only 
fair to expect the understanding, and even aid, of the other nations 
that expressed concern for Guatemala’s internal problems when they 
were dominated by the Communists. It would be easy to think that the 
crisis in Guatemala is over because of the elimination of the communist 
threat. Since the threat was really to democracy, the disillusionment 
and defeatism in democratic sectors of Guatemala will be great if the 
Continent forgets about Guatemala’s present problems, and fails to 
understand the crucial battle that democracy is facing right now in 
this country. 








ASYLUM AND HAYA DE LA TORRE 


by Norman Bailey 


The author is a student of the School of International Affairs of 
Columbia University and is specializing in Latin American affairs. 


The practice of asylum-giving is as old as civilization. The ancient 
Hebrews, the Greeks and the Romans all set aside certain temples and 
cities as places where criminals and fugitives were safe from revenge 
and the law. In the Middle Ages Catholic churches became places of 
asylum, and the practice lingered on in some parts of Europe until 
the middle of the nineteenth century. The Church itself has never of- 
ficially renounced its right to grant asylum. 

In the fifteenth century nations began to exchange regular diplo- 
matic representatives and to establish permanent embassies and lega- 
tions in foreign capitals. It was at this time also that religious asylum 
was beginning to decline, soon to disappear in most parts of Europe. 
This factor, along with the growth of the doctrine of extraterritori- 
ality, which claimed that the embassy or legation was actually the ter- 
ritory of the country which it represented, led to the use and misuse 
of diplomatic establishments as places of asylum for criminals and 
political refugees. The practice declined during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and fell into almost complete disuse during the 
nineteenth. Despite official disclaimers, however, diplomatic asylum 
has never completely died out in Europe, and asylum was granted 
extensively during World War II. 

The United States has taken an equivocal attitude towards the 
whole question of diplomatic asylum. At first the practice was recog- 
nized by this Government (vide United States vs. Jeffers, 1836). Later 
in the nineteenth century the United States denied the right of asylum 
except in cases of mob violence and denounced consular asylum 
altogether. This is still the official position of the United States Gov- 
ernment. In practice, however, asylum has often been granted in the 
embassies of this country, and as late as 1945 the Bulgarian peasant 
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leader Dimitroff was granted asylum in the Sofia legation of the 
United States. 

The granting of diplomatic asylum to political refugees has long 
been a common practice in Spain, and due in part to this heritage the 
states of Latin America have recognized and supported the right of 
asylum ever since they gained their independence. Their history, so 
full of revolution and chaos, has strengthened rather than weakened 
their support of the practice. There have been countless examples 
where the granting of asylum to political enemies was not only tol- 
erated but often encouraged by the men of the government in power, 
for the next week they might be the ones seeking a place of refuge. 


Many times during the last hundred years attempts have been 
made by the Latin American countries to regularize and give official 
sanction to the practice of diplomatic asylum. In 1865 a revolution 
took place in Peru which resulted in defeated politicians crowding 
the embassies and legations. Subsequently the diplomatic corps in 
Lima met together and, with the exception of the Minister of the 
United States, signed a protocol recognizing the right of asylum. The 
principle was also upheld at the conference on private international 
law which met in Rio de Janeiro in 1889, and a clause recognizing 
the right was included in a treaty of peace and friendship signed by 
the Central American states in 1907. During the 1920 revolution in 
Bolivia every legation in La Paz except the French and the Chilean 
received refugees. During this period there were only two cases in 
which a Latin American nation declared itself opposed to the prin- 
ciple of the right of asylum. In 1867 the victorious politicians in Peru 
denounced the right, but Peru recognized it again by ratifying the 
Habana Convention of 1928 (see below). Haiti similarly reversed it- 
self at Habana after declaring its renunciation of the practice in 1908. 
This 1908 declaration was concurred in at the time by the United 
States, France and Great Britain, but many Latin American states 
protested. 


In the course of the present century the right of asylum in Latin 
America has been regulated and formalized by three general conven- 
tions. The first was the convention signed at the Pan American Con- 
ference of 1928 at Habana. This Convention bans asylum for ordinary 
criminals, and asylum for political refugees, although recognized, is 
limited in many ways. The case must be urgent, the territorial gov- 
ernment must be informed of the asylum, the refugee must be sent 
out of the country if the government so requests, the refugee shall 
not be landed in the territory of his own state, care must be taken to 
see that the refugee does not conspire against his government, and 
finally, the legation must pay all expenses. By September, 1954, this 
convention had been ratified by sixteen of the twenty-one members 
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of the Organization of American States. A second convention, which 
was signed at the Pan American Conference of 1933 in Montevideo 
made the following changes in the Habana Convention: the state of- 
fering asylum has the right to decide whether the case is political or 
criminal, the granting of asylum is not subject to reciprocity, and the 
asylum conventions may be denounced on a year’s notice, but will 
remain in effect among the other parties. By September, 1954, the 
Montevideo Convention had been ratified by fourteen nations. The 
United States did not sign the Montevideo Convention and has not 
ratified the Habana Convention, which it signed with reservations. In 
1954, at the Caracas Conference of the Organization of American 
States, a new convention codifying the previous two was signed by 
all the member states except the United States and Peru. No ratifica- 
tions have yet been received by the Pan American Union in Wash- 


ington. 


Undoubtedly the most interesting recent case involving diplo- 
matic asylum is that of Victor Rail Haya de la Torre, contested by 
Peru and Colombia between 1948 and 1954. Involving, as it did, a 
highly controversial figure, the case aroused passionate feelings in 
Latin America and elsewhere. 

On October 3, 1948, a coup d’état, attempted in Peru by unknown 
persons, was quickly put down by the government authorities. Presi- 
dent Bustamante accused the American People’s Revolutionary Al- 
liance of fomenting the rebellion and issued warrants for the arrest 
of its leaders. The Alliance (A.P.R.A.) was a radical political party 
with international pretensions, which wanted to do for the Andean 
Indians of Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador what the Revolution of 1910 
had done for the Mexican Indians. Haya de la Torre, a Peruvian 
citizen, was undisputed leader of A.P.R.A. Then on October 27 
Bustamante’s Government was successfully overthrown by a military 
junta headed by Colonel Manuel Odria. The new Government was 
very conservatively inclined, and immediately began arresting aprista 
leaders. Pursued by the police, Haya de la Torre asked and was given 
asylum in the Colombian Embassy in Lima. Odria demanded his 
surrender and Colombia refused. After several notes were exchanged, 
the two nations agreed on August 31, 1949 to take the case to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice in what is known as the first Peruvian- 
Colombian Asylum Case.* 

In defending the asylum the Colombian brief contended that the 


* On the Peruvian-Colombian cases consult Manley O. Hudson, “The Thirtieth 
Year of the World Court,” American Journal of International Law, Jan., 1952, and 
“International Court of Justice: Colombian-Peruvian Asylum Case,” International Or- 
ganization, Feb., May, August, 1951. 
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legate nation could decide whether or not the offense of the refugee 
was political and stated that Peru was obliged to grant Haya de la 
Torre safe conduct. In support of these claims Colombia cited the 
Bolivarian Agreement of 1911, in which the two nations recognized 
asylum according to the general principles of international law, the 
Habana Convention of 1928 and the Montevideo Convention of 1933. 
The court ruled, however, that since there are no general principles 
concerning diplomatic asylum in international law, the Bolivarian 
Agreement was invalid. The Court also found that the Habana Con- 
vention did not grant the right of unilateral qualification of the crime, 
and although the Montevideo Convention did, Peru had not ratified 
that Convention, and therefore its provisions were not binding on Peru. 
The Court consequently ruled that Colombia could not decide unilat- 
erally whether or not the refugee was accused of a political crime. The 
vote on this point was 14-2. On the second point it was decided 15-1 
that since Peru had not asked for the departure of Haya de la Torre, 
it did not have to grant him safe conduct. 

The Peruvian Government submitted a brief claiming that Haya 
de la Torre was a common criminal and therefore not entitled to 
asylum, and also that the case could no longer be considered one of 
urgency under the Habana Convention. On the Peruvian counter- 
claims the Court decided by a vote of 15-1 that Haya de la Torre had 
been accused of political crimes, and thereby rejected the first 
Peruvian contention. On the other hand, by a vote of 10-6 it ruled 
that since the Government of Colonel Odria had been securely in power 
for two years Peru was right in claiming that the case was no longer 
urgent. These decisions were handed down on November 20, 1950. On 
the same day Colombia filed a request for an interpretation, asking 
whether, in pursuance of the Court’s decisions, their embassy should 
give up Haya de la Torre. The Court decided 12-1 that since the 
question brought up an entirely new issue, the request for interpreta- 
tion could not be entertained. 

Consequently on December 13, 1950, Peru and Colombia sub- 
mitted further briefs (The Second Peruvian-Colombian Asylum Case). 
This time the single issue was whether or not, under the first decisions 
of the Court, Colombia should surrender Haya de la Torre to Peru. 
After studying the provisions of the Habana Convention, the Court 
decided that since the asylum was in violation of Article II, part 2, 
of the Convention (the urgency clause), the asylum should cease, but 
that since the Convention did not stipulate how asylums should be 
terminated, Colombia was not bound to surrender the refugee. This 
decision, adopted unanimously, was handed down on June 13, 1951. 
Even though Colombia and Peru had agreed to accept a decision of 
the Court ex aqueo et bono (on the merits of the case, without regard 
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to law), the Court apparently felt that it could not make an inherently 
political decision, such as how asylum should be terminated. Negotia- 
tions were begun between the two nations on the basis of the Court’s 
rather ambiguous rulings. In May of 1954 Haya de la Torre was 
given safe conduct by the Peruvian Government in a purely political 
agreement with Colombia. The reasons for this sudden change of 
heart by Peru are still obscure. 


As the case of Haya de la Torre clearly shows, the right of dip- 
lomatie asylum has a definite place in Latin American practice and 
in American international law. Asylum can be justified on purely 
humanitarian grounds, at least in Latin America, and probably else- 
where as well. Asylum is often granted by the legate state with no 
thought as to the fugitive’s political beliefs. Haya de la Torre, a 
radical and revolutionary political figure, asked and was given asylum 
by a country whose conservative government abhorred the principles 
which he stood for. And yet this same government fought steadily 
for five years to establish its right to grant him asylum, and in the 
end achieved its purpose. Diplomatic asylum in Latin America has 
served that area well in preventing acts of injustice and barbarity 
on the part of a group of politicians or army officers pursuing their 
personal vendettas against the ‘‘outs.’’ Any successful attempt to 
terminate the practice could only have the unfortunate effect of 
further adding to the political instability with which these govern- 
ments are already too much afflicted. 
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INDUSTRIALISM, NATIONALISM AND 
THE PEOPLE OF BRAZIL 


by Alexander Marchant 


The author has published numerous books and articles on Brazil and 
is Professor of History at Vanderbilt University. 


Industrialization is all the rage, and nationalism dominates the 
domestic growth and the foreign policy of nations. This oversimplifi- 
cation is to be applied especially to those countries known today as 
‘‘backward’’ or, more gently, ‘‘underdeveloped.’’ Latin America, 
with the exception of a few states, considers itself as ‘‘underdeveloped”’ 
and therefore in a position to sue for the financial and political sup- 
port of wealthier powers. Certainly, from the technological point of 
view, much is to be done: industry should either be strengthened and 
expanded or established on a modern basis. 

Internally most Latin American republics today are seriously 
weak. This does not mean that internal conditions have worsened; if 
anything, they have improved. Yet, viewed in terms of public health, 
education, economic strength, and participation of the population in 
the affairs of the community, these countries are still much closer to 
the colonial conditions of the early nineteenth century than to the 
technological requirements of the twentieth. It is not so much that 
Latin America has retrogressed; rather, the leading nations of the 
world are now so far developed that the relatively slight improve- 
ment within the Latin American republics appears insignificant — 
inadequate to allow for an effective partnership of these republics 
with the larger powers. Underdevelopment, then, means for Latin 
America that its people are unprepared to meet the new demands of 
our era. Misery, isolation and poor communication, ill-distributed 
wealth or too widely-distributed poverty — all part of the history of 
the republics — keep their people from becoming modern and strong. 

Tndustrialization, say their spokesmen, is the answer. But in- 
dustrialization and the desired strengthening of a people all cost much 
money, more money than most Latin American republics have at their 
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disposal. Nevertheless, the feeling prevails that while the republics 
cannot afford really full-scale programs of modernization, they can- 
not afford to remain as they are. What these spokesmen say of the 
weakness of their people has merit. Latin America is still, in its more 
isolated communities, a museum of ancient habits and traditional in- 
terests. Change, any change, is more or less revolutionary. Latin Amer- 
ica has to choose between two revolutions. One is the moderate social 
revolution advocated and exemplified by Western democracy and the 
other is the more radical and ultimately more far-reaching revolution 
advocated by communism. 

Industrialization seems to offer a way to wealth and strength 
that might cause less social disturbance. As a panacea, however, it 
has its critics. Can a Latin American republic, it is asked, model itself 
on industrialized Europe or the United States without losing the folk 
traditions of its lower classes or the graces of its upper-class society 
of manners? If Latin America today, as some complain, is still colonial 
vis-A-vis the great powers, will industrialization provide true indepen- 
dence or will it but make modernized colonies of the republics? Such 
criticism, however, probably will not stay the increase of industriali- 
zation. The technologists have behind them the momentum that comes 
from many examples of success. 

The first objective in modernizing a country is to make its people 
more mobile, both physically and intellectually, so that they may take 
a part in the life of the community and in the economy. This may 
be attained in part by making them aware of the higher standard of 
living available through higher wages and letting their innocent 
cupidity do the rest. It may in part come about by replacing older 
forms of statism and upper-class rule with a unifying concept of 
nationalism. 

Fundamentally, such considerations come down to the sort of 
people involved. Who are the people of Brazil, in what ways have 
they lived, and in what ways may they be expected to adjust them- 
selves to new ‘‘isms’’? In the United States, Latin America is habit- 
ually considered a unit, much the same all over. A generalization that 
is true for one country is often applied to another in which the 
demographic und historical processes have been different. Brazil, 
which both differs from and resembles the Spanish American republics, 
is lumped in with them. But this is more a comment on the state of 
our education on Latin America than upon the facts. 

The people of Brazil therefore deserve some differentiation, 
obvious as it may seem, within the stereotype of ‘‘Latin America.”’ 
Certainly, in many ways they resemble the Spanish Americans and 
share many institutions with them. Points of contact are not few. 
Their language is a neighbor and a sister. Their social structure, so 
largely lower-class and upper-class, and only recently with some sort 
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of ill-defined middle class, is similar. Their religion has the same 
European origin and, mutatis mutandis, comparable syncretic varia- 
tions. Brazil has in certain regions a density of Negro populations 
surpassed only by Haiti, but that density by no means prevails 
throughout the whole country. It has Indians of its own, but noth- 
ing to compare with the concentrations of highlanders in the Andean 
republics. It shares with Argentina a very large immigration of 
Mediterranean people, and to problems concerning German immi- 
grants, Brazil has found various solutions similar to those found by 
the United States. But the people of Brazil have peculiarities as well. 
Their mere bulk of 55,000,000 is striking. Already they form a little 
more than half the population of South America, and their rate of 
growth indicates a doubling of their present number within the next 
25 or 30 years. These people are the forga maior that is impelling 
Brazil in the direction of industrialization, social change, and an in- 
creased role in world polities. 

Yet, what characterizes Brazilians? To what extent do they form a 
nation? It is easy to speak of them as if there were but one body type, 
one mentality or one limited geographical distribution. Such terms 
mean as little as the ‘‘average United States citizen.’’ Some uni- 
formities, however, do exist. To take but a single illustration, the 
language, allowing for regional variations in vocabulary, is surpris- 
ingly consistent all through the country. It takes a sharp and prac- 
ticed ear to be sure of the part of Brazil a man comes from, a sharper 
ear, perhaps, than one needs to distinguish regional phonetic dif- 
ferences in the United States. But the prevailing impression Brazil 
has given up to now is of different sorts of people in different regions. 
Indeed, the surprising thing about Brazil, with all its local variations, 
is that when it achieved independence from Portugal, instead of fol- 
lowing the example of the disintegrating Spanish empire in America 
and breaking up into a number of small republics, it remained one 
huge empire that later became the single state of today. 

Of the many racial groups which make up the population of 
Brazil, the aborigines, scattered through the Amazon basin, are the 
smallest, not numbering more than a few hundred thousand. Though 
not on a cultural level with the other segments of the population, they 
are Brazilians. They are under the care of the Servico nacional de 
protecao aos indios, which preserves them in their regions, controls 
the approach of non-aborigines to them, and works sympathetically 
and gradually toward their becoming civilized. They enter only into 
the old traditional life of the river land, trading what they extract 
from the forests for what they want from the towns. 

From time to time, entrepreneurs, who see in them a source of 
labor acclimated to the region and familiar with it, have sought to 
entice them into employment (as, for example, in one of the recent 
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attempts to re-establish an Amazonian rubber industry). Partly be- 
cause of the Servigo and partly because of cultural differences, these 
attempts have met with little success. The possibility of these few 
pure Indians making any great contribution to the immediate future 
of Brazil may be disregarded. Yet their predecessors made a contribu- 
tion in creating, with the Portuguese, the Brazilian half-breed, who 
did so much to open up the back-country and populate it, however 
thinly. The half-breed today is generally a subsistence farmer, some- 
times a part-time worker for others, sometimes seminomadic. He leads 
a life of simplicity that is largely tangential to the money economy 
of the coast cities. He is the backbone of the rural population, but he 
gets little from life. 

The Negro in Brazil probably causes as much debate and misun- 
derstanding as he does in the United States, but with the difference 
that in Brazil the question of the Negro (and, of course, of slavery 
and emancipation) from the beginning acquired only a very little of 
tie moral overtone that has complicated the issue in the United States. 
Miscegenation probably has proceeded at the same pace in both coun- 
tries, but in Brazil without all the fuss and condemnation and denials 
that are usual in the United States. At the moment, it is impossible 
to say how many Negroes there are in Brazil. The Brazilian census 
designates four racial categories — white, black, yellow, and pardo, or 
brown — and includes under pardo anyone who apparently does not 
belong in one of the other three categories. Whereas in the United 
States even some slight negroid characteristics classify a person as 
‘*black,’’ in Brazil such an appearance if combined with light skin 
color or a good social standing does not exclude one from pardo or 
even ‘‘white’’ status. According to the 1950 census there were 26,- 
171,778 whites, 6,035,869 blacks, 242,320 yellows, and 8,744,365 pardos, 
plus 41,983 of undeclared color. The practice in the United States of 
combining the figures for blacks and pardos would surprise many 
Brazilians. 

The historical position of the Negro in Brazil is too well known 
to need more than an allusion here. Following gradual and peaceful 
emancipation, Negroes, though free, continued as the lowest social and 
economic class. Most of them lived in the country and suffered the 
neglect of a rural population as well as that of the once-servile. Con- 
sequently, they were discriminated against, not necessarily because of 
their color alone, but because of their economic position and their lack 
of education and cultivation. The exception to this tendency has 
been the relatively free mixing of Negro women with men other than 
Negroes throughout the colonial period and until today. 

Today the situation of the Negro is changing. Although in gen- 
eral the social and economic enfranchisement of hitherto neglected 
masses in Brazil is proceeding slowly and is tied to the gradual rise 
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of the national living standard, many Negroes are advancing more 
rapidly. Not only are they worth something to the entrepreneur in 
search of labor, but some Negroes have attained public notice and ap- 
plause in ways that have tended to increase the prestige of their race. 
The most substantial rise has been through the arts, notably music. 
Serious musicians in Brazil and abroad have been drawing inspira- 
tion from Afro-Brazilian music, while the influence of the Negro on 
Brazilian popular music needs no comment. More striking, if less 
substantial, has been the record of Negroes in sports. In soccer, for 
instance, the spectacular and adulated teams are largely Negro. 

Rising in society through whitening of color still continues. The 
unconscious and undirected mixing that results in the ‘‘bleaching’’ 
of the population has already bred out many of the older Negro char- 
acteristics in some regions. People who prefer a white population 
take comfort in this, though they are apt to overlook the fact that 
while bleaching removes the most pronounced black from the popula- 
tion it removes the most pronounced white as well. 


The historical European influence on the whole of Brazil, de- 
mographically and culturally, is chiefly Portuguese. Even now, the 
Portuguese make up the largest single group of immigrants entering 
Brazil (34,615 out of 120,238 in 1951, followed at some distance 
by the Italians and the Spanish). No one travelling in Brazil and 
seeing the churches and customs of the people and hearing the lan- 
guage can have any doubt about the strength of the Portuguese in- 
fluence, but at the same time one cannot avoid the conclusion that 
other factors have been and are now at work. That same language is 
now nationalistically called Brazilian, with its own phonetics and 
usage and little more than a bow to Portuguese precept. Some groups 
emphasize Portuguese connections, by encouraging the veneration of 
Our Lady of Fatima or applauding as a model the order and ef- 
ficiency of the present Portuguese Government, but the newer gen- 
erations turn toward northern Europe and the United States, attracted 
by the attitudes which accompany industrialization. These same gen- 
erations are also growing up outside the former upper-class tradition 
of French culture, and they who are aware that their language is 
spoken by half the population of South America are not apt to feel 
the need of meeting the Spanish-speaking people halfway. 

Because of restrictions on immigration, foreign groups within 
Brazil now receive little replenishment and are losing their identity 
more and more. For a people whose language and customs have points 
of contact with Brazilians, such as the Italians, merging may be easy. 
This is readily observed in the ease of the Italians of Sao Paulo, where 
the mixture has produced a new people, neither wholly Italian nor 
wholly Brazilian. Where language and custom and standards of liv- 
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ing differ, merging has not been easy. The German colonies of south- 
ern Brazil long maintained themselves apart, and it took determined 
action by the Vargas regime to break them up. Today, their third, 
fourth, and fifth generations are finally merging into the general 
population and take a notable part in the life of the South. Today, 
people with German names may not necessarily be able to read or 
speak German. But German names figure prominently in business 
and the professions. The number of rising young politicians with 
Brazilian surnames and German middle names is remarkable. Here 
again, what has emerged is a new people. 

The Japanese in Brazil differ somewhat from the Europeans in 
that they become assimilated more slowly. Once primarily agricultural 
in occupation, they are now moving to the interior and taking up new 
types of work, such as hotel keeping, and urban services, as well as 
landowning. They are not liked, at best only grudgingly respected, 
and the mystery of their language creates suspicion. 

The conclusion which follows from these observations is that 
there seems to be no group in Brazil, aboriginal or imported, which 
can long withstand or reverse the effects of industrialization. Like- 
wise, no single group seems to be the principal owner of the idea of 
nationalism. This suggestion may cause surprise, for one conspicuous 
development in Brazil within the last twenty-five years has been the 
growth of ‘‘anti’’ movements — anti-semitism, anti-negroism, and so 
forth. But such movements seem to be merely signs of friction as the 
weight of the new population bears down on older interests and priv- 
ileges. Some of them have been stimulated by politicians for imme- 
diate electoral advantages. In the long run it seems likely that these 
emotions will be absorbed into the larger feeling of nationalism, which 
inevitably involves anti-foreignism. Such nationalism gives Brazil, 
which is growing so rapidly, a psychological advantage in dealing with 
its foreign-born and their descendants. Since few of them come from 
homelands that can offer so bright a future, they become more will- 
ing to consider themselves Brazilians as the country increases in 
prestige and power. 

Industrialization ignores racial and cultural lines. It creates a 
society in which what is important is earning power and economic 
effect. At the moment, groups that historically have been disregarded 
or taken for granted are beginning to be absorbed into the existing 
phase of industrialization. The lack of education and cultivation of 
the country people which formerly barred them from rising in the 
world, is now a target for adult and rural education programs. While 
it is likely that traditional Brazilian attitudes toward social distine- 
tions will persist for years to come, it is equally probable that what 
will emerge is a community in which racial or ethnic background is 
not a prime determinant of success. 
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THE INTER-AMERICAN REGIONAL SYSTEM 


by Charles G. Fenwick 


Dr. Fenwick is Director of the Department of International Law of the 
Pan American Union and the author of many distinguished books 
and articles on international law. He has served as United States 
delegate to numerous inter-American conferences and was long a 
professor of political science at Bryn Mawr College. 


The inter-American regional system has its roots deep in Ameri- 
can history. It does not represent a community of states that has 
come into being, like the League of Nations or the United Nations, by 
the ratification of a covenant or a charter. Long before the Charter 
of the Organization of American States was adopted at the Conference 
of Bogota in 1948, the principles of law proclaimed in it had been a 
part of the inter-American tradition, the objectives set forth in it had 
been proclaimed at one conference after another, and the organs 
created by it had, with one significant exception, been functioning 
under other names with more or less the same competence. As indicat- 
ing the continuity between the old order and the new, the Conference 
at Bogota made special provision that, pending the ratification of the 
Charter, the agencies which had hitherto functioned as organs of the 
Union of American Republics should forthwith adopt the new names 
and be governed by the new provisions set forth in the Charter. Thus 
when the Charter finally came into effect on December 13, 1951, the 
event passed unnoticed by the public at large, and the states that had 
not as yet ratified the Charter continued their cooperation as if the 
fact that they were not technically members of the Organization need 
not in any way impede their cooperation with it. 

Doubtless the outstanding characteristic of the Organization of 
American States is its system of regional collective security. The sys- 
tem has, it is true, been brought to completion only in relatively recent 
times, but its foundations were laid a hundred and thirty-two years 
ago when the Great Liberator, Simon Bolivar, proposed the formation 
of a confederation which should hold on the Isthmus of Panama a 
congress of plenipotentiaries that was to act as a council of defense 
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and as an agency of conciliation for the settlement of disputes. In 
spite of the difficulties of communication in those days the Congress 
of Panama actually met in 1826; and while the Treaty of Perpetual 
Union which it adopted failed of ratification even by the small num- 
ber of signatory states, the vision of Bolivar remained as a symbol of 
unity in the western world and as a tradition to which appeal could 
be made in later more favorable days. 

Giving encouragement and support to the decisions of the Con- 
gress of Panama was, of course, the doctrine proclaimed by President 
Monroe three years earlier, that the United States was opposed to any 
attempt of the so-called Holy Alliance to extend its political system 
to the Western world. The Monroe Doctrine thus offered assurance 
that the power of the United States would be behind the proposed 
confederation in so far as defense against attack from without the 
hemisphere was concerned. Unhappily more than a century was to 
pass before the Monroe Doctrine could be brought into harmony with 
the principle of continental cooperation for defense, which was the 
first of the two motives animating the Great Liberator’s proposal. 

It was not until 1936 that the United States realized that an ef- 
fective regional defense system could only be set up on the basis of 
mutual consultation. The provisions of the treaty signed at Buenos 
Aires that year were vague, going no further than an agreement that 
in the event of a threat to the peace the contracting powers would 
consult with one another individually to determine whether there 
should be collective consultation to determine what should be done to 
meet the situation. No definite obligations were entered into and no 
specific plans of action were set forth. But so fundamental was the 
principle of mutual consultation that it may fairly be said that the 
treaty of 1936 marks the most significant date in inter-American his- 
tory since the meeting of the first Conference in 1889, perhaps since 
the Treaty of Perpetual Union proclaimed at Panama in 1826. 

Two years later, at the Conference at Lima in 1938, the machinery 
of consultation was created; and again, two years later, at the Habana 
Meeting of Consultation in 1940, the principle of regional collective 
security took more definite shape in the declaration that an attack 
upon any one American state was to be considered as an attack upon 
all. While the principle clearly implied an obligation to take action, 
no provision was made for action other than such measures as might 
be determined upon at the time the actual attack was made and the 
consultation held. But the attack upon the United States at Pearl 
Harbor soon brought the issue of regional defense down to more 
definite terms; and the American states responded by a Meeting of 
Consultation at Rio de Janeiro at which a resolution was adopted call- 
ing for the breaking of relations with the Axis Powers, Then, when 
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in 1944 the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals were published, the American 
states found that they must decide whether they should maintain 
their regional system intact or permit it to be absorbed in the security 
system of the United Nations. 

The decision was not hard to make. By the Act of Chapultepec, 
signed at Mexico City on March 6, 1945, the American states an- 
nounced their intention both to conclude a treaty of regional defense 
and to reorganize their existing Union so as to make it a more effec- 
tive agency for the solution of inter-American problems. Before this 
could be done, it was necessary for the American states to secure such 
amendments of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals as would recognize 
their right of collective self-defense in the event of an armed attack 
which the new Security Council of the United Nations might fail to 
prevent, at the same time giving preference to the settlement of local 
disputes through regional agencies before referring them to the Se- 
eurity Council. 

The rest was but a matter of reducing to treaty form what the 
American states had already agreed upon in principle. This was 
obviously not without its technical difficulties; but with the ground- 
work laid at Mexico City the construction of the formal agreements 
proceeded without delay. At Rio de Janeiro in 1947 the Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance provided for mutual defense both in cases of 
direct attack and in cases of acts of aggression falling short of a direct 
attack. At Bogota in 1948 the Union of American Republics, estab- 
lished at Washington in 1890, was transformed into the Organization 
of American States, and the new system succeeded to the old so im- 
perceptibly that only those directly connected with it were aware of 
the change. 

What, now, is the relation of the Organization of American States 
to the larger organization of the United Nations? In what sense is 
the term ‘‘agency’’ used when Article I of the Bogota Charter pro- 
claims that the Organization is ‘‘a regional agency’’ within the Unit- 
ed Nations? Perhaps the American states were too generous at Bogota 
in declaring themselves an agency of the United Nations. For the 
term agency suggests a degree of subordipation which simply does not 
exist. The explanation is that Article 52 of the United Nations Char- 
ter speaks of ‘‘regional arrangements or agencies,’’ and the framers 
of the Charter of the Organization of American States were anxious 
not to let it appear as if it was their intention, in reconstructing their 
former Union, to be setting up a rival body whose decisions in security 
matters might conflict with those of the Security Council of the 
United Nations. But in all other respects than those involving security 
matters the Organization of American States acts with complete free- 
dom, collaborating through its subsidiary organs with the correspond- 
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ing organs of the United Nations but not in any way restricted in its 
sphere of action or in the measures it may take to attain its ends. 

A significant feature of the inter-American regional security 
system is the absence of any veto power by which a single member 
can defeat the will of a two-thirds majority. Decisions with respect 
to the fact of aggression are binding upon all the members; but by a 
special provision no state is obligated to use armed force without its 
consent. Thus the refusal of a particular state to contribute to the 
collective forees which might be necessary to uphold the law could 
not prevent the majority of the states from going ahead on their own 
account. 

But what if the reluctant member should be the United States? 
Technically all of the American states vote and act on a basis of 
equality, so that there would be nothing to prevent the other Amer- 
ican states from proceeding to act on their own account if the situa- 
tion were such as to give to their combined forces the necessary 
preponderance. Otherwise the cooperation of the United States would 
be required, and that hard fact would naturally be taken into con- 
sideration by the other states in arriving at a decision. It is greatly 
to the credit of the United States that in the discussions attending 
the adoption of the Rio Treaty and its subsequent interpretation it 
has always been taken for granted that the United States will keep 
its word, that is, that the United States will use its superior forces 
only in accordance with the decision of the two-thirds majority called 
for by the treaty. 

Happily there has been no need to put the enforcement provi- 
sions of the inter-American security treaty into effect during the 
seven years that have elapsed since its signature. This does not mean, 
of course, that no cases have arisen which might, under other cir- 
cumstances, have led to conflict. It merely means that because of the 
very fact that the American states are pledged to act collectively to 
prevent aggression, the state that might be tempted to resort to armed 
force finds it more in its national interest to accept one or other of 
the various procedures of peaceful settlement available. A security 
system has its preventive aspects as well as its punitive. 

The need for the adoption of a single coordinated treaty for the 
pacific settlement of disputes had been recognized long before the 
Bogota Conference of 1948. Beginning with the Gondra Treaty of 1923, 
the American states had adopted a succession of treaties, some eight 
in number, dealing with the various procedures of mediation, investiga- 
tion, conciliation and arbitration, the provisions of which were in some 
eases overlapping and their application uncertain in view of the lack 
of uniform ratification. Finally, at Bogota, a consolidated treaty, 
known as the Pact of Bogota, was signed replacing the earlier agree- 
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ments. But unfortunately the signing of the treaty was accompanied 
with so many reservations that it was clear from the start that the 
treaty would be likely to fail of its purpose. In consequence the revi- 
sion of the Pact was put on the agenda of the Caracas Conference, 
with the result that it has become necessary to consult the govern- 
ments once more as to their desires in the matter, and when these are 
ascertained the Council of the Organization can call upon its technical 
organs to draft the necessary changes. 

Curiously enough, although a reason for it can readily be found, 
most of the recent controversies between the American states that have 
arisen since 1948 have been settled not by the Meeting of Consultation 
of Foreign Ministers nor by any of the commissions provided for in 
the existing treaties of pacific settlement. In 1940, at the Meeting of 
Consultation at Habana, a resolution was adopted calling for the 
organization of a committee composed of the representatives of five 
countries whose duty it should be to keep watch over disputes between 
states and to offer suggestions that might be conducive to a settlement. 
The committee, now known as the Inter-American Peace Committee, 
is completely without any authority other than such as may be con- 
ferred upon it by the voluntary agreement of the parties to a con- 
troversy. Yet perhaps for that very reason its services have been called 
upon in one dispute after another, notably in the controversy between 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic in 1949 and in the controversy 
between Cuba and the Dominican Republie in 1951. 

On two occasions, however, it was found necessary to convoke a 
meeting of the Organ of Consultation under the Rio Treaty of Recip- 
rocal Assistance, in the controversy between Costa Rica and Nicaragua 
in 1948, and again in the controversy between Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic in 1950. But in both cases it proved possible for the Council 
of the Organization of American States, acting provisionally as Organ 
of Consultation pending the actual meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, to institute an investigation of the facts and to succeed in 
bringing the parties to an agreement without the necessity of holding 
the formal Meeting of Consultation that had been called. 

What if, in a case involving an alleged act of aggression, the 
jurisdiction of the Organization of American States under the Bogota 
Charter should conflict with that of the Security Council of the United 
Nations? The issue was presented on June 20th last when, following 
the outbreak of a revolution, Guatemala appealed to the Security 
Council alleging an act of aggression on the part of its neighbors, 
Honduras and Nicaragua. The Brazilian and Colombian members of 
the Security Council presented a resolution referring the complaint 
to the Organization of American States; but when that was vetoed by 
the Soviet Union the appeal of Guatemala was left unanswered. On 
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its part the Organization of American States, through the Inter- 
American Peace Committee, took upon itself the task of suggesting a 
settlement of the case, so that when the Security Council of the United 
Nations met again on June 25th it appeared to the majority better to 
leave the situation in the hands of the regional organization. The 
following day the Council of the Organization of American States felt 
it necessary to convoke a Meeting of Consultation in accordance with 
the provisions of the Rio Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance; but the 
success of the revolution rendered the meeting unnecessary and it was 
thereupon postponed. The outcome of the case was, therefore, that 
while an American state may appeal to the Security Council of the 
United Nations in preference to having resort to regional procedures, 
the Security Council on its part may decide that the issue can better 
be settled by the regional group and may reserve action while observing 
the effect of the regional procedure. 

Have the American states a right of collective intervention if any 
one of their number should succumb to the subversive activities of 
international communism? The question was raised in concrete form 
at the Tenth Conference at Caracas, and it was answered by the adop- 
tion of a resolution introduced by the United States declaring that 
the domination or control of the political institutions of an American 
state by the international communist movement, extending to this 
hemisphere the political system of an extracontinental power, would 
endanger the peace of America and call for a Meeting of Consultation 
to consider the adoption of appropriate action in accordance with 
existing treaties. Objection was taken to the resolution as possibly 
leading to a violation of Article 15 of the Charter, that ‘‘No State or 
group of States has the right to intervene, directly or indirectly, for 
any reason whatever, in the internal or external affairs of any other 
States.’’ But the majority of the delegates were of the opinion that the 
resolution, in the guarded form in which it was adopted, fell properly 
within the terms of Article 19 of the Charter which excepts from the 
rule of nonintervention measures adopted for the maintenance of 
peace and security. 

What progress has been made in the codification of international 
law towards which numerous resolutions of inter-American conferences 
have been directed? Thirty years ago the problem of codification was 
one of pressing importance. But in more recent years the establishment 
of the inter-American collective security system has moderated greatly 
the urgency of the problem. When treaties of arbitration were the 
only alternative to the use of armed force, every advance that could 
be made in adopting rules of law which could be the basis of an arbitral 
decision was an advance towards peace. Today the distinction between 
justiciable and nonjusticiable disputes is merely a matter of the 
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proper procedure to be resorted to, not a question of peace or war. 
What is the protection due to resident aliens, and how far may a state 
intervene in behalf of its citizens in case of an alleged denial of justice? 
The technical legal problem still persists, but it has lost its edge once 
the principle of nonintervention has been accepted and the American 
states have agreed to forego the use of force to support their demands. 
In like manner the problem of the extent of territorial waters, the 
problem of jurisdiction over the continental shelf, the problem of 
diplomatic asylum in which the jurisdiction of the territorial state is 
alleged to be defeated by refuge in an embassy — these and numerous 
other problems of international law can await the adoption in due time 
of constructive rules of law. The Inter-American Council of Jurists 
and its Permanent Committee, the Inter-American Juridical Com- 
mittee, can continue their studies and make a succession of new 
proposals without feeling that the failure to reach a prompt solution 
may lead one country or another to have recourse to measures of force. 

It is only of recent years that the American states have come to 
take practical steps to put into effect the principles of economic coop- 
eration proclaimed at the First International Conference which met 
in Washington in 1889-1890, and even now the cooperation is still short 
of that which has been attained in the field of regional collective 
security. The invitation issued by Secretary Bayard in 1888 to the 
American states to attend the Conference went so far as to propose 
such far-reaching objectives as the formation of an American customs 
union, the adoption of a uniform system of weights and measures, and 
the adoption of a common silver coin which should be legal tender in 
the commercial transactions of the American states. But when the 
Conference met it soon realized that it must be content with objectives 
which would have a less disruptive effect upon national economies; 
and as a first practical step it created a Commercial Bureau, later 
known as the Pan American Union, whose purpose was the collection 
and distribution of commercial information. As succeeding conferences 
met, new resolutions were adopted and new agencies created for the 
promotion of economic interests of the widest variety. A separate 
chapter of the Charter describes the economic standards upon which 
the member states agree to cooperate for the purpose of strengthening 
their economic structure; and provision is made that any American 
state which is affected by serious conditions beyond its power to 
remedy may place its problems before the Economie and Social Council 
to seek through consultation the most appropriate solution. 

In like manner, in the field of social and cultural relations the 
Charter of the Organization of American States has established social 
and cultural standards looking on the one hand to achieving just and 
decent living conditions for their peoples and protecting their fun- 
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damental human rights, and looking on the other hand to the promo- 
tion of opportunities of education and the interchange of literary and 
artistic works by which their peoples may come to know and understand 
one another better. 

Both in the economic and in the social and cultural fields the 
Organization of American States seeks to cooperate as closely as 
practicable with the corresponding agencies of the United Nations. 
While the cooperation is wholly voluntary, it is being carried out with 
notable success in a number of fields, conspicuous among which is the 
field of public health, in which the Pan American Sanitary Organiza- 
tion acts as regional agency for the World Health Organization while 
at the same time serving as a specialized organization of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. Special agreements have been entered into by 
the Organization of American States with other specialized agencies 
of the United Nations, as in the case of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, the Food and Agriculture Organization, and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

Problems remain to be solved, principally in the political and 
economic relations of the American states, as might be expected from 
the fact that they involve conflicts of national interest. But the 
progress that has been made of recent years gives assurance that with 
patience and mutual trust they can be solved. It is the task of the 
coming years to build upon the great body of common interests which 
we now realize we share; and in building upon them we shall find that 
the issues that divide us are negligible by comparison. Our national 
identities remain; but they remain to vitalize our activities and to 
give meaning to continental solidarity, which implies unity where unity 
is necessary and diversity where it is the expression of national char- 
acter and national tradition. 




















CHRONOLOGY 


Important Events in Latin America since 1933 


1933 


1936 


1937 


1938 


1939 


1940 


1942 


1943 


1944 


1945 


Prepared by Noble Power 


Seventh Inter-American Conference. The principle of non- 
intervention affirmed. The ‘‘Good Neighbor Policy’’ initiated 
by President Roosevelt. 


Special Conference for the Maintenance of Peace (Buenos 
Aires). Agreed that in the event of a threat to the peace, the 
contracting parties would consult with one another individually 
to determine whether there should be collective consultation. 


Nationalization of oil in Bolivia. Bolivian authorities ordered 
the confiscation of American oil properties. Bolivia paid com- 
pensation in 1942, and the incident was finally closed. 


(March 18) The nationalization of the oil industry in Mexico 
by the Cardenas Administration. 


First Meeting of Consultation (Panama). At this conference 
the Zone of Security was defined. 


Second Meeting of Consultation (Havana). The principle of 
regional collective security took more definite shape in the 
declaration that an attack upon one American state was to be 
considered as an attack on all. 


Third Meeting of Consultation (Rio). Diplomatic relations 
broken with the Axis Powers. Argentina remained neutral. 


Revolution in Argentina. President Ramon Castillo over- 
thrown by a military coup d’etat. General Arturo Rawson pro- 
claimed himself President, followed by Ramirez. 


Jorge Ubico ousted from power in Guatemala. Juan José 
Arévalo assumed the presidency. 


(March 6) Act of Chapultepec (Mexico). The American 
states announced their intention to conclude a treaty of regional 
defense and to regularize their existing union so as to make a 
more effective agency for the solution of inter-American prob- 
lems. Argentina was absent from this conference. 
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1945 


1945 


1946 
1946 


1946 


1946 


1946 


1947 


1947 


1947 


1948 


1948 


1948 


1948 


1948 
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(July 18) Colonel Francisco Xavier Araiia, prospective can- 
didate for the presidency of Guatemala, assassinated. 


(October 21) Revolutionary Government of Rémulo Betan- 
court took power in Venezuela. Recognized by U.S., October 30. 


(January 31) Dutra inaugurated as President of Brazil. 


(March 28) Perén became President of Argentina. During 
the 1943-1945 regime, he served for a while as Secretary of 
Labor. 


(July 21) Revolt in Bolivia, Assassination of President Vil- 
larroél. Nestor Guillén installed by student and worker revolu- 
tionaries. 


Election in Mexico of Miguel Alemén, the first civilian presi- 
dent since Madero. 


Opening of the Volta Redonda Steel Plant. This marked the 
birth of heavy industry in Brazil. It is one of the major steel 
producing units in Latin America. 


(March 3) Nonintervention Policy. Truman assured Mexico 
and other Latin American nations that the U.S. would adhere 
to the nonintervention policy. 


(August) The Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance (Rio). It 
provided for mutual defense both in the case of direct attack 
and acts of aggression falling short of direct attack. 


(August 23) Army revolt in Ecuador installed Colonel Carlos 
Mancheno and ousted President José Maria Velasco Ibarra. 


(February 17) President Gabriel Gonz4lez Videla of Chile 
landed at Discovery Bay, So. Shetland Islands, to establish 
Chilean claims over an Antarctic area already claimed by Great 
Britain as part of its Falkland dependencies. 


(February 26) Falkland Islands. Argentina makes claims on 
Falkland Islands. 


(April 9) Revolt in Bogota touched off by the assassination of 
Gaitan, Liberal Party leader. 


(April 20) Civil War in Costa Rica. Surrender of leftist-backed 
government forces to right-wing rebels supporting Otilio Ulate 
Blanco. 


(April) Ninth Inter-American Conference (Bogota). The 
Union of American Republics established at Washington in 1890, 
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transformed into the Organization of American States. Charter 
became effective December 1, 1951. 


(July 4) President Enrique Jiménez suspended constitutional 
guarantees after a series of political clashes in Panama. 


(October 27) Haya de la Torre. Following a military coup, 
which deposed José Luis Bystamante as President of Peru, the 
new Peruvian Government began arresting leaders of the APRA 
movement. On January 3, 1949, Victor Rail Haya de la Torre, 
the APRA leader, was granted asylum in the Colombian Em- 
basy in Lima; in May, 1954, he was given safe conduct by the 
Peruvian Government following a political agreement with 
Colombia. (See entry for June, 1951). 


(November 24) Venezuelan Army seized control in a blood- 
less coup, ousting President Romulo Gallegos. 


(December 11) Costa Rica invaded from Nicaragua. Provi- 
sional President Figueres claimed that the rebels were backed 
by the Nicaraguan Government. 


(November 11) Federico Chaves named Provisional President 
in Paraguay succeeding Felipe Molas Lopez. 


(November 9) President Mariano Ospina Pérez declared a 
a state of seige in Colombia in an effort to quell political dis- 
turbance. 


(November 24) Panamanian National Police installed former 
President Arnulfo Arias Madrid as President. 


(November 27) Conservative Laureano Gémez chosen Pres- 
ident of Colombia in election boycotted by the Liberal Party. 


(December 25) Argentine Government barred publication of 
provincial newspaper opposed to the Peron regime. 


(January 10) Fifty newspapers closed in Argentina after an 
investigation by a congressional committee which found that 
these newspapers did not emphasize a national observance of 
1950 as the year of San Martin. 


(April 11) Bolivian Government outlawed the Communist 
Party alleging a conspiracy to set up a Soviet Republic in 
South America. 


(December 19) Colombia offers troops to fight with U.N. 
powers in Korea. Colombia was the only Latin American nation 
to send forces to Korea. 
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(January) Getulio Vargas re-elected President of Brazil. 
Vargas had previously served as President from 1930-1945. 


(March 20) La Prensa. Argentine Government took over La 
Prensa. 


(May 10) President Arias of Panama deposed by National 
Police. 


(June) International Court of Justice ruled that the asylum 
granted to Haya de la Torre was a violation of the Havana Con- 
vention of 1928. However, since the Convention did not stipulate 
how asylum was to be terminated, the Court ruled that Colom- 
bia was not bound to surrender the refugee. 


(August 2) Mexico-U.S. Treaty concluded on migratory labor. 
(November 11) Perén re-elected President of Argentina. 
(March 10) Batista ousted Prio Socarras in Cuba. 


(April 6) Victér Paz Estenssoro became President of Bolivia 
after returning from Argentina. 


(June 1) Colonel José Remon, former National Police Chief, 
elected President of Panama. 


(July 6) Ruiz Cortines elected President of Mexico. 


(October 7) Nationalization of tin industry in Bolivia. The 
Patino, Aramayo and Hochschild interests were taken over by 
the Paz Estenssoro Government. 


(December 2) Colonel Marcos Pérez Jiménez, member of junta 
in Venezuela, seized control of the country following early elec- 
tion returns which showed leftists leading. 


(July 8) Ibafiez and Perén concluded Treaty of Friendship and 
Union between Chile and Argentina. 


(July 26) José Figueres, candidate of the National Liberation 
Party, elected President of Costa Rica. 


(November 9) Revolt in Bolivia. Bolivian Government put 
down revolt by Socialist Falange Party. 


ATLAS. Perén forms Agrupacién de Trabajadores Latino 
Americano Sindicalizados. (ATLAS) 


(March) Tenth Inter-American Conference (Caracas). Dulles 
resolution reaffirming that communism constitutes outside in- 
terference in the affairs of the Americas and is subject to action 
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under the Monroe Doctrine and the Rio Pact. Argentina and 
Mexico abstain. Guatemala voted against the resolution. 


(May 5) Paraguayan coup d’état. President Federico Chaves 
was ousted from office in an army coup and Tomas Romero Pe- 
reira was installed as Provisional President. 


(May 15) Arms to Guatemala. A shipment of arms out of a 
Polish port carried on the Swedish registered vessel, Elfhen, 
arrived at Puerto Barrios, Guatemala. 


(May 24) U.S. Arms to Honduras and Nicaragua. United 
States Defense Department announced that two U.S.A.F. planes, 
each of twenty-five ton cargo capacity, had been employed to 
ship arms to Honduras and Nicaragua. 


(June 18) Col. Carles Castillo Armas, embarking from Hon- 
duras, invaded Guatemala with his liberation army. 


(June 20) Guatemala appealed to the U.N. Security Council 
alleging an act of aggression on the part of Honduras and Nica- 
ragua. Brazil and Colombia presented a resolution referring the 
complaint to the O.A.S. This was vetoed by the U.S.8S.R. The 
O.A.S. was to be called into a special session but the Guatemalan 
Civil War was terminated in the meantime. 


(July) The Arbenz Regime was overthrown in Guatemala. 
Arbenz and Foreign Minister Toriello were granted asylum in 
the Mexican Embassy in Guatemala City. 


(August 24) Suicide of Vargas. President Getulio Vargas of 
Brazil committed suicide in Rio de Janeiro after yielding to 
military pressure to relinquish the presidency. Vargas’ resigna- 
tion in favor of Vice-President Joao Café Filho was demanded 
by Army and Air Force generals in a government crisis over 
the murder of Air Force Major Rubens Florentino Vaz. 


(October) Carlos Castillo Armas elected President of Guate- 
mala after an “open-vote’’ election. 


(November) Rio Conference on Economics. United States 
agreed to ask Congress for legislation allowing tax exemptions 
for U.S. companies in foreign countries. 


(January 2) President José Remon of Panama assassinated. 


(January 11) Organization of American States agreed to 
send a commision to investigate the complaint that troops had 
invaded Costa Rica from abroad. 
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REVIEWS 


Contributors to the Book Review Section are members of the 
editorial staff of the JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS and 
graduate students of the School of International Affairs. The books 
reviewed are selected on the basis of their general interest and 
importance to the study of international affairs. 


REPORT ON INDO-CHINA. By Bernard 
Newman. Frederick A. Praeger. 245 
pp. $4.00. 


While scarcely a detailed study, this 
work contains much that is worthwhile. 
Mr. Newman has succeeded in combining 
his personal experiences and observations 
with more objective discussions of Indo- 
China’s strategic position in South-East 
Asia: the economic, demographic and cul- 
tural variations within the country, the 
rich history of the particular states, and 
the accomplishments of the French co- 
lonial administration. The vivid, descrip- 
tive approach used in the chapters on the 
Bay d’Along and the Lost City of Angkor 
is particularly effective. 

One feels, however, that the author is 
perhaps too kind in his treatment of both 
Emperor Bao Dai and the French co- 
lonial administration, One wonders if 
Mr. Newman does not observe the Viet- 
Minh so much through the eyes of their 
opponents that he fails to grasp the 
realities of Viet-Minh strength, the ex- 
tent of their popular support, and thus, 


the very real urgency of the situation. 


John F. Kruse 


RED DESIGN FOR THE AMERICAS: 
GUATEMALAN PRELUDE, By Daniel 
James. The John Day Company. 347 
pp. $4.50. 


Daniel James has written the first of 
what will probably be many books on the 
overthrow of Jacobo Arbenz by Carlos 
Castillo Armas. The author, however, 
does not limit his work to the events 
occurring during the Revolution, which 
have been adequately covered by the 
newspapers. Rather, he presents the in- 
teresting study of communist infiltration 
in the Guatemalan Government over the 
past ten years. Throughout his book he 
avoids the use of hysterical terms, and in 
doing so, he gives the reader an honest 
analysis of the growth of communism in 
Guatemala during this period. 

Although the United States Depart- 
ment of State played a somewhat un- 
orthodox role during the Guatemalan 
crisis, it realized its aims in this par- 
ticular case. The long range success of 
such interventionist policies, however, 
will depend upon their acceptance by 
the other Latin American nations. 


Noble Power 
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REALITIES OF AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY. By George F. Kennan. 
Princeton University Press. 120 pp. 
$2.75. THE LIMITS OF FOREIGN 


POLICY. By Charles Burton Marshall. - 


Henry Holt. 128 pp. $3.00. 

It is unusual for two such books as 
these to reach the reader simultaneously: 
both of them are the product of respected 
ex-members of our ultra-sensitive State 
Department Policy Planning Committee. 
Both of them likewise are the rigorous 
distillation of their author's policy-mak- 
ing experience, They are rich thought- 
food for a cold-war diet. 

Mr. Kennan’s Realities, like his earlier 
American Diplomacy, is a_ stingingly 
critical evaluation of American foreign 
policy — of its aims, methods, and un- 
derlying assumptions. It is also an at- 
tempt to prescribe new principles which, 
while adverting to American Tradition, 
are yet realistic, consistent and fruitful. 

But here the similarity ends. There is 
a great shift of emphasis from the past 
to the present and future. Most sig- 
nificantly, there is considerable refine- 
ment and maturity of the author’s per- 
sonal credo. This, to be sure, has not 
changed; Kennan still stands for “real- 
ism,” the National Interest and profes- 
sional competence in conducting our for- 
eign relations. But his earlier pessimism 
is largely dissipated as the author ana- 
lyzes the present, cogently describing the 
“two planes of international reality’: the 
non-Soviet world and the Soviet world. 
Flexibility and political expediency are 
vital in alleviating the tensions of the 
former; Containment and _ Liberation 
(short of war) are two sides of the same 
coin: with it one buys security from the 
East. 

But when he looks to the future, seek- 
ing the “unifying factor” for American 
policy —it is here that the element of 
idealism, previously suppressed, emerges. 
The result is a surprising vision of 
American world leadership, of a world 
substitute for communist ideology: the 
American Dream, as personified in the 
United States. It is visionary, inconsistent, 
but supremely challenging. As ever, Ken- 
nan’s latest thoughts on foreign policy 
generate controversy, but also respect. 

Mr. Marshall, in tracing The Limits 
of Foreign Policy, also incurs respect, but 
less controversy; his work is more didac- 
tic, but his lesson is a good one. It is, 





in fact, Mr. Kennan’s lesson, but dif- 
ferently taught. Thus it is not a criticism 
of the past, with a formula for the pres- 
ent. Marshall instead concentrates on for- 
eign policy as such, first drawing its 
limits in philosophical terms. In this lies 
the greatest value of his book. 

What remains is an examination of 
past and present United States foreign 
policy, but it is not aimed primarily, as 
is Kennan’s, at criticism and reform. Mar- 
shall, rather, adopts the stance of a dis- 
passionate teacher, using the successes 
and failures of American policy to illus- 
trate his lesson: the utter contingency of 
“policy” and its ultimate dependence on 
the shifting realities of power. Thus, 
Marshall succeeds in avoiding the ex- 
aggerations of the polemicist. He gen- 
erates much light, but little heat. 

David G. Shaw 


CALL TO GREATNESS. By Adlai E. 
Stevenson. Harper & Bros. 110 pp. 
$2.25. 

As the United States faces crises abroad 
and doubts at home, this thoughtful book 
makes a timely appearance. 

Its aim is to point out the path to 
greatness, which the United States, as 
leader of the democracies, must follow 
if our civilization and form of govern- 
ment are to survive. Mr. Stevenson re- 
views the evolution of today’s tense and 
shrunken world in “perpetual peril,’ and 
with insight and clarity defines the issues 
at stake. He then explains how we must 
respond, in foreign policy and attitude, 
to these conditions in order to achieve 
greatness, which is “America’s Burden.” 

In a world trade-marked by the 
“revolution of rising expectations’ in un- 
derdeveloped areas and the threat to free- 
dom posed by communism, he charts a 
course adapted to the power struggle in 
the West and the ideological struggle in 
the East. In view of the irreconcilability 
of tyranny and democracy, and the futil- 
ity of a test by war, he advises us to 
learn patience to live with the problem, 
and humility to treat our partners as 
equals. 

As both an editorial on policy and a 
sermon on character, this book offers 
much to praise. Mr, Stevenson’s op- 
timism, conditioned by his awareness of 
realities, makes it an inspiration and 
practical guide in troubled times. 

Richard B. Palmer 
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BRITAIN—UNEASY ALLY. By Leon D. 
Epstein. The University of Chicago 
Press. 279 pp. $4.00. 


Professor Epstein’s excellent study of 
the reaction of British public opinion to 
United States foreign policy, 1945-52, is 
written with a conscious bias against 
those who would impair Anglo-American 
cooperation. By considering United States 
foreign policy as a constant, the author 
is free of questions concerning the valid- 
ity of that policy. Thus he can more 
clearly analyze the complex and often 
confusing common attitudes and varying 
political ideologies in Britain. Reflecting 
much research, Britain—Uneasy Ally is 
based on the more articulate sources of 
information: press, party conferences and 
parliamentary debates. 


Britons, plagued by an understandable 
caution towards a politically “immature” 
nation, have viewed with some anxiety 
the policies which the United States proj- 
ects from its relatively new position as 
leader of the West. Britain’s economic 
dependence on the United States and the 
occasional failure of the State Department 
to treat her as an equal in negotiations 
are necessary factors to consider when 
investigating British attitudes vis-a-vis 
United States foreign policy. Because of 
the suspicion that the United States is 
less determined in the struggle for peace 
than Britain, it can never be assumed that 
a movement based on hostility to Ameri- 
can policy would be ineffective. In this 
regard, Professor Epstein’s chapters, ‘“The 
Labour Left” and ‘“Bevanism,” are of 
special interest. These particular elements 
of British political structure, often the 
most difficult to interpret, are clearly 
and concisely presented. 


The author’s approach to political 
orientations shows the many-faceted diver- 
sities in British opinion, yet emphasizes 
certain national attitudes which are com- 
mon to most Britons. This analysis of our 
closest ally is a basically objective case 
study, and Professor Epstein does not 
draw definite conclusions about United 
States foreign policy. Yet the obvious 
. implication is that our policy leaves 
much to be desired, if not in consolida- 
tion of goals and clarification, certainly 
in the presentation of that policy to the 
British community. 


James D. McGraw 
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THE MEANING OF NATIONALISM. By 
Lewis L. Snyder. Rutgers University 
Press. 208 pp. $4.50. 


If the ideas of the Holy Alliance had 
prevailed during the nineteenth century, 
there would be today probably less than 
a dozen nations represented in the United 
Nations. This shows that a change of 
gigantic proportions has taken place since 
the Congress of Vienna. Nationalism, 
successful up to now, is still claiming 
victories. But what is nationalism? Pro- 
fessor Snyder, discussing this phenom- 
enon, utilizes the findings of many disci- 
plines in an approach that finds the 
meanings of nationalism by description 
rather than by definition. 

Starting with the etymology of the 
word, the author proceeds to give an 
analysis of its many implications and 
connotations. Indeed, this very simple, 
popular word is presented as having as 
varied and complex a background as the 
word democracy, which is so often sub- 
jected to Procrustean treatment. Professor 
Snyder considers the desirability of 
establishing a world council of scholars 
which would define the meaning of such 
words, He goes on to recommend that 
they never be used without a qualifying 
adjective. Speaking of adjectives, one 
might ask how this book would be writ- 
ten if the word ethnic were not simply 
an adjective but a noun. This is to sug- 
gest that much of the text is rather 
lexicographical and would find a better 
place in footnotes or in an appendix. On 
the other hand, while knowledge of the 
findings of so many disciplines is ad- 
mirable in itself, the multi-disciplinary 
approach does get confusing when it 
expands the original ground of the study 
to overlap with the regions of psychology, 
economics, religion, mass behavior, and 
even psycho-pathology. 

The author's classification of the vari- 
ous types of nationalism in the latter part 
of the book is a real contribution to the 
subject and might well have served as 
the initial point of the study. However, 
much of the remaining material is of 
doubtful practical use to the political 
theorist. One wonders what all these dis- 
tinctions would mean if translated into 
other languages, for the meaning of na- 
tionalism also has its nationality. 

S. R. Granitsas 
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MODERN GERMANY. By Koppel S. Pin- 
son. The Macmillan Company. 637 
pp. $10.00. 


Professor Pinson has added a compre- 
hensive and up-to-date account of the 
German people to the wealth of material 
concerned with this great problem in 
modern European history. Starting with 
the classical humanist tradition of Goethe 
and Kant, he gives only the most essen- 
tial considerations to diplomacy and mil- 
itary accounts, placing his entire em- 
phasis on the social, economic and 
religious tradition, which help lead to a 
partial explanation of the adverse and 
often disastrous political behavior. Per- 
haps the most interesting and useful 
chapters in the book are the careful 
analyses of the Catholic and _ socialist 
traditions in the German party system. 

Detail in a few selected events, which 
often contribute more to the understand- 
ing of the German national character, 
must unfortunately be sacrificed in a 
general survey of this kind. However, it 
is a good attempt to shed more light on 
the puzzling question of Germanism. 

Dagmar Giinther-Stirn 


REPORT ON AFRICA. By Oden Meeker. 
a Scribner's Sons. 410 pp. 
5.00. 


Report on Africa is a short compre- 
hensive survey of the changing continent 
seen through Oden Meeker’s eyes. He 
describes in a vivid manner Prime 
Minister Kwame Nkrumah of the Gold 
Coast and the Kabaka of Buganda. He 
discusses the depredations of the Mau 
Mau in Kenya and the repressive racial 
measures of Malan in Africa. He con- 
trasts the joy of the pygmies in the Ituri 
Forest and the misery of the miners in 
South Africa. 

Despite his vivid journalistic style, 
Mr. Meeker cannot overcome the fact that 
his book was not written as a unit. It is 
rather a collection of articles of varying 
quality. The articles on Liberia, Gold 
Coast and South Africa are excellent, 
while those on Nigeria, Dahomey and 
Dakar are only mediocre. Despite the 
disparity in the quality of the articles 
and the lack of any material on North 
Africa, this book will be enjoyed by those 
desiring to explore, at least mentally, the 
explosive questions of this emerging con- 
tinent. Benjamin H. Raab 
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HITLER'S EUROPE: SURVEY OF INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS 1939-1946. Ed- 
ited by Arnold Toynbee and Veronica 
M. Toynbee. Oxford University Press. 
730 pp. $14.50. 


This is a comprehensive and detailed 
series of studies of the Nazi “New Or- 
der” that Hitler predicted would last one 
thousand years. Edited by Arnold and 
Veronica Toynbee, these articles, written 
by a distinguished group of experts, cover 
the years from 1939 to 1946 when Hitler 
overcame and ruled Europe. They ex- 
amine the workings of Nazi rule in Ger- 
many, in the Axis Satellites, and in each 
of Europe’s conquered nations. 


In these carefully written and edited 
accounts, the underlying purposes and 
patterns of Hitler’s rule become apparent. 
Perhaps the best yardstick of the moral 
and ethical standards of Nazi purpose is 
the carefully worked out blueprint for 
the extermination of Europe’s eleven mil- 
lion Jews. The fact that the plan achieved 
a horrifying success with the death of 
over six million men, women and children 
is evidence of the ruthless power and 
scope of Hitler's rule. 


The careful analysis of Germany’s polit- 
ical and economic organization reveals 
other aspects of the Nazi era. Its con- 
fusion, blunders, stupidity, its absence of 
any but the most negative purpose, are 
clearly defined. German mobilization was 
in no sense as effective as that of her 
democratic opponents. Man power was 
never fully mobilized, woman power not 
at all. The full potential of Germany's 
resources was never realized, due mainly 
to Hitler’s limited comprehension of the 
role of economy in war. 

The articles relate fully the complicated 
story of each European nation’s fate un- 
der the Nazis. The varying patterns of 
collaboration, resistance, treachery and 
self-sacrifice are unraveled. Under the 
cruel test of Nazi rule, the flaws and 
strengths of each country’s political sys- 
tem and society were exposed. 

This book is recommended for the 
serious student of international affairs 
rather than for the casual reader. Despite 
the dryness of its presentation and style, 
it is indispensable for a full understand- 
ing of the years of Hitler's domination 
of Europe. 


Stephen A. Ruddy 
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URUGUAY: PORTRAIT OF A DEMOC- 
RACY. By Russell H. Fitzgibbon. 
Rutgers University Press. 30! pp. 
$5.75. 


Professor Fitzgibbon’s latest work com- 
prises a neat survey of the smallest of 
the South American republics. This ex- 
tensive treatment includes a glance at the 
politics, education, economics, journal- 
ism, international relations, recreation, 
literature, music and painting, of the 
Uruguayan people. Delving into historical 
background, the author traces some of the 
modern trends in these fields from their 
origins and even speculates as to their 
eventual outcome. 

As in all comprehensive works of this 
type, some subjects receive less expert 
analysis than others. Piercing the coun- 
try’s greatest problem, of the imbalance 
between the Capital and the campo, the 
author shows remarkable insight into its 
complexities; his treatment of the reli- 
gious situation exhibits much less under- 
standing. Although no great work for 
scholastic reference, the book serves as 
a useful and entertaining introduction 
for the layman. 

Thérése Raick 
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IBEROAMERICA, SU EVOLUCION PO. 
LITICA, SOCIO-ECONOMICA, CUL- 
TURAL E INTERNACIONAL. By 
Jesus de Galindez. Las Americas 
Press. 620 pp. $10.00. 


Written by Dr. Galindez, eminent 
Basque scholar, Iberoamérica is based on 
lectures delivered by the author at Co- 
lumbia University. Each of the book’s 
thirty chapters can be adapted to serve 
as a lecture for the instructor-user. In 
addition to the short bibliographies with 
each chapter, there is a detailed bibliog- 
raphy of two thousand titles at the con- 
clusion of the text to facilitate and en- 
courage further research. 

The author, after providing a geograph- 
ical introduction to the area, follows the 
standard historical evolutionary approach. 
To this, he has added, very creditably, 
pertinent analyses of the socio-economic, 
political and cultural life of each era. As 
a result, the reader obtains a competent 
over-all view, one which has been too 
long omitted by other authors. 

This book is everything its title can 
lead one to hope for. It is recommended 
to all as an excellent survey of Latin 
America and the problems of this region. 

Roberto E. Socas 


THIS NEW WORLD: THE CIVILIZATION 
OF LATIN AMERICA. By William 
Lytle Schurz. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
429 pp. $6.00. 


Recent and recurring political and 
economic difficulties in Latin America 
make Dr. Schurz’s book an important 
contribution to Pan American under- 
standing. As a brilliant, complex canvas, 
the strange and frequently unpredictable 
character of our neighbors is painted with 
historical and cultural realism. To portray 
that civilization the author discusses The 
Environment, The Indian, The Spaniard, 
The Conqueror, The Negro, The Church, 
The Foreigner, The Woman, The City 
and The Brazilian. 

While penetrating in his analysis of 
Spanish America, his treatment of Luso- 
Brazilian culture is often superficial, 
controversial, undramatic and repetitious. 
An apparent dependence upon inadequate 
sources of information on our largest 
neighbor partially renders impotent this 
verbally dynamic study. 


Carr L. Donald 
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THE NEW WARFARE. By Brigadier C. N. 
Barclay. Philosophical Library, Inc. 
65 pp. $2.75. 


It is Brigadier Barclay’s contention that 
due to the restraining influence of the 
atom and hydrogen bombs, future wars 
will be limited and waged on five fronts: 
propaganda, subversion, war by proxy, 
armed threat, and planned obstruction. 
This leads to his definition of ‘‘the new 
warfare,” which is “the means by which 
a nation . . . seeks to impose its will on 
others, by all means short of total war, 
and without disturbing its own economy 
to an extent which is unbearable . . . to 
its people.” The only solutions he sees 
for this situation, all of which he admits 
will take a great deal of time, are planned 
disarmament, and an agreement to co- 
exist peacefully, with abandonment on 
both sides of any missionary propensities. 
He sees this coming about through high 
level meetings. 

Brigadier Barclay’s analysis of the Cold 
War is excellent, although the solutions 
he suggests are difficult at best and full 
of pitfalls. Norman A. Bailey 


COMMUNIST GUERRILLA WARFARE. 
By Brig. C. Aubrey Dixon, O.B.E. 
and Otto Heilbrunn. Frederick A. 
Praeger, Inc. 229 pp. $4.50. 


The defeat of the German Army in 
1945 was partly due to the success of 
Soviet guerrilla operations. The lessons 
learned from this type of warfare may 
one day assist the free world in combat- 
ing the techniques which the Com- 
munists have so effectively used in Indo- 
China, Korea and Malaya. 

Communist Guerrilla Warfare might 
best be called a case book on guerrilla 
operations. The Soviet High Command 
used guerrillas for gathering valuable 
intelligence information on the German 
forces. They were also used to disrupt 
lines of communications and at times to 
support the main front line effort of the 
regular Soviet forces. Although the Ger- 
mans used mass executions and burned 
whole towns, they were unable to suc- 
cessfully combat the Soviet resistance 
groups. 

The value of this book will be in its 
providing a basis for a military text on 
guerrilla operations, so badly needed at 
this time. Euripides F, Lallos 
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STRATEGY. By B. H. Liddell Hart. Fred- 
erick A. Praeger. 420 pp. $5.95. 
STRATEGY FOR THE WEST. By Sir 
John Slessor. William Morrow and 
Company. 180 pp. $3.00. 

It is indeed significant that both these 
books have appeared at the same time. 
In these volumes two great strategists 
make valid efforts to evolve a strategic 
policy for the West. 

Although Captain Hart, through his 
analysis of the great military campaigns 
of the past, reveals nothing exceptionally 
new, his treatment of “the indirect ap- 
proach” inspires further meditation. 

The author points out that the ul- 
timate aim of strategy is the psychological 
and physical dislocation of the enemy. 
The achievement of a favorable decision 
without fighting is perfect strategy. Bat- 
tle, therefore, is not an end of strategy 
but a means and a continuation of it. 
Thus he refutes many of Clausewitz’ well- 
worn clichés, which in many instances, 
have been applied too literally. He rein- 
forces, however, the theory that war is 
a continuation of policy by other means. 

Whereas Captain Hart is concerned 
with a _ theoretical evaluation of the 
strategy of “the indirect approach,” Sir 
John Slessor attempts to apply this ap- 
proach in Strategy for the West. The 
author states that the West should main- 
tain its lead and freedom of use in 
nuclear and thermo-nuclear ‘veapons. 

While he hopes to avoid war through 
the deterrent of air power “armed with 
the weapon of mass destruction,” he 
recognizes the inevitability of future 
Koreas. Although the Russians enjoy the 
advantage in these wats, we can — if we 
couple these skirmishes with a. war of 
ideas — use them to dislocate the enemy 
psychologically and physically in the 
grand strategic design. 

As the reader leafs from page to page, 
he wonders if the “indirect approach” 
will be as successful, tactically and strate- 
gically, in the age of the atomic battle- 
field as it has been in the past. Both 
authors strongly imply that this approach 
is a prerequisite, not only to success, but 
also to survival. Whatever one may think 
of the future potentialities of Captain 
Hart’s and Sir John Slessor’s theory, 
both volumes are a ‘“must’’ for statesmen, 
soldiers and students. 

Robert B. Oristano 
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THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF INDIA. 
By M. R. Masani. The Macmillan 
Company. 302 pp. $3.50. 


This monograph, the work of a political- 
ly experienced Indian Socialist, is a def- 
initive study. The author emphasizes the 
intellectual nature of communism in 
India, and traces the maze of political 
gyrations required in adhering to the 
Moscow-dictated line of the interwar pe- 
riod. Persistent opposition to the Hindu 
traditionalism of Gandhi, plus frequent 
attempts to control popular front al- 
liances, served to restrict the scope of 
communist influence. 

Since 1947, however, impatience with 
the progress of economic reform has in- 
creased communist activity in rural areas. 
The triumph of communism in China 
and the threat of Western imperialism 
are used by propagandists to exploit the 
neutralist policy of Nehru. 

This balanced and authoritatively docu- 
mented account leaves one with the im- 
pression that communism constitutes a 
growing challenge to democratic India. 

Frederick S. Quin 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA: A Short History. By 
Brian Harrison. St. Martin's Press. 
268 pp. $3.50. 


This is a history of all of the countries 
of South-East Asia since man’s descent 
from the trees to 1952. The author, who 
is professor of history at the University 
of Hong Kong, shows how important 
factors in the development of these coun- 
tries such as their “human texture,” co- 
lonialism, nationalism and World War II 
have contributed to the general picture of 
their problems and progress. He does 
this topically and chronologically instead 
of by countries. 

The author has little new to say in his 
book. Its chief value is that it brings 
together a tremendous mass of material 
from widely scattered sources. The book 
is interesting and imparts a sense of per- 
spective essential for understanding cur- 
rent happenings in South-East Asia. In 
this respect one regrets the very brief 
analysis of post-war developments which 
is made only to 1952. 

This book will satisfy the needs of the 
general student and the curious — not 
the specialist scholar because it suffers 
from brevity. Andrew Levchenko 


THE PROSPECTS FOR COMMUNIST 
CHINA. By W. W. Rostow and 
associates. Technology Press & Wiley. 
379 pp. $5.00. 


Mr. Rostow presents a careful analysis 
of Communist China’s present political 
and economic situation vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union, the West, and its own peo- 
ple. The book also gives a detailed ac- 
count of the rise of communism in China 
and a survey of the elements in Chinese 
history which may have contributed to it. 


Chinese communism is treated as a 
predominantly native growth which, 
while having its roots in legalist tradi- 
tion, derives its primary raison d’étre 
from the inferiority complex caused by 
the rapid decline of China’s civilization 
in the nineteenth century. Classes and 
groupings within the Party are given 
extensive treatment as are the classes of 
Chinese society as a whole. The author's 
most difficult task has been to assess 
the prevailing attitude toward the regime, 
which is done for each class by comparing 
the expectations raised with the promises 
actually fulfilled. 


The other major question discussed by 
the author deals with Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions and the possibilities of a rupture. 
The general conclusion is that a split is 
not likely in the near future. The author 
maintains, however, that, given a period 
of relative stability in the world, the 
Sino-Soviet alliance, which was conceived 
primarily as a military one, might begin 
to show signs of stress. The elements for 
future tension are all there — the two 
major ones being Chinese vs. Soviet 
aspirations toward the political leadership 
of Asia, and Soviet domination of Sin- 
kiang, Mongolia, and North Korea, areas 
which are vital to China’s further de- 
velopment. A break could also be caused 
by internal strains, The most promising 
one is the active unrest aroused by the 
First Five Year Plan. This could con- 
ceivably result in active Soviet inter- 
ference and a deterioration of relations. 


In this work, the author has made 
every effort to be objective, and the few 
generalizations are presented with ap- 
propriate reservations. The organization 
of material makes it useful for reference 
and the fifty-page bibliography excellent 
for further research. 

Harris Coulter 
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TOTALITARIANISM. Edited by Carl J. 
Friedrich. Harvard University Press. 
386 pp. $6.50. 


Totalitarianism “could only have arisen 
in the kind of context created by Chris- 
tianity, democracy, and modern technol- 
ogy.” With this statement, Carl J. 
Friedrich provides the key, not only to 
his interpretation of the nature of the 
modern phenomenon which has threat- 
ened the very existence of civilization, 
but also to the framework within which 
most of the other contributors to the book 
have worked. 

Totalitarianism was the subject of a 
conference held by the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences in March of 
1953. Certain papers and remarks from 
this conference were edited and are now 
presented in this book. The end product 
is, therefore, inter-disciplinary, represent- 
ing psychological, sociological, political, 
and historical approaches. 

In very general terms, “the scourge of 
the twentieth century” has been de- 
scribed as total economic, political, and 
social control by a central authority. A 
semantic difficulty arising here exem- 





plifies similar difficulties which plagued 
the conference. How complete is “total 
control” ? Following in this vein — should 
Mussolini’s Italy be described as total- 
itarian? No “blanket answer’ may be 
given; it is a question of degree. 

N. S. Timasheff’s attempt at definition 
seems extremely sound and workable. By 
removing the time limit from the de- 
scription “totalitarian,” he is then able 
to classify past, present, and future so- 
cieties by placing them along a con- 
tinuum, extending from liberal to total- 
itarian. 

Another essay of special interest is 
Alex Inkeles’, especially his explanation 
of the “societal purge.’ Others —Ray- 
mond Baur on the “Bolshevik Attitude 
Toward Science”; Marie Johoda and 
Stuart Cook on “Ideological Compliance” 
as a social-psychological process — give 
additional insight into this irrationalism. 

In appraising the book, it must be 
admitted that very little fresh material 
is to be found. Totalitarianism does, 
however, offer a compact exposition of 
the various approaches to the problem; 
in this direction lies its true value. 

Norman Sweet 
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THE APPEALS OF COMMUNISM. By 
Gabriel A. Almond. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 399 pp. $6.00. 


It is the intention of this study to 
suggest new and more discriminating 
approaches to the communist problem. 
Mr. Almond and collaborators have com- 
piled original data with admirable sci- 
entific detachment and made a scholarly 
evaluation of its implications for West- 
ern policy makers. 

Their analysis of communist literature 
points up the divergent ideals of ‘“‘eso- 
teric’ and “‘‘exoteric’”” communism. It is 
evident that communism means many 
things to as many people, according to 
their particular grievances against society 
and their rank in the hierarchy. Ap- 
parently the percentage of persons aware 
of the “esoteric” party before joining 
has decreased, and figures indicate that 
subsequent exposure to the “inner work- 
ings” has frequently precipitated defec- 
tion. Among the rank and file, conflict 
between party and outside loyalties led to 
disassociation. In the upper echelons 
defection was more often ideologically 
based, but objections to tactics on moral 
grounds rather than rejection of social 
ideals predominated, 


The attractions of communism for 
neurotics and unassimilated immigrants 
are neatly analyzed and put in perspec- 
tive. While British and American com- 
munism are “deviational” in character, 
having proportionately more individual 
social misfits, the French and _ Italian 
parties represent whole segments of pop- 
ulation whose social and economic aspira- 
tions have been frustrated. 

This is not a book of new ideas, but 
a test of old conceptions against current 
reality. It should clarify for many, the 
befuddling question, “What is com- 
munism?”’ Perhaps the most provocative 
policy suggestion made is that the West 
refocus its efforts to stop communism 
on those eminently Western nations, 
France and Italy, where there is an op- 
portunity for success on the basis of 
existing tradition. Social reform speaks 
louder than talk of “liberation” which 
tisks atomic warfare. This book deserves 
wide recognition, especially in the United 
States, where inquiries into communism 
are seldom so sane or so well docu- 
mented. 

Pamela Cheatham 
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POWER AND POLICY. By Thomas K. 
Finletter. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 408 
pp. $5.00. 


Mr. Finletter has undertaken the mo- 
mentous task of alerting the reader to a 
new situation demanding a reappraisal of 
United States foreign policy and strategic 
planning. In an earnest effort to maintain 
a non-partisan approach, he discusses our 
present policy in a world community 
where “‘the rules of the game changed 
drastically just as we started to play so 
important a role in it.” 

Great emphasis is placed upon the 
urgency created by the discovery and ra- 
pid development of mass destruction 
weapons. The novel situation in which 
these weapons are the determining factor 
forces a solution which must eliminate 
the possibility of a general war. 


On the one hand, the United States, in 
cooperation with her allies, should build 
a retaliatory force for the purpose of de- 
terring a Russian attack. The author 
stresses the role of the Strategic Air 
Command in this endeavor. Since we are 
fast reaching a point where Russian atomic 
air power will equal our own, the ef- 
fectiveness of this retaliatory force as a 
deterrent will depend on its “overwhelm- 
ing” size and efficiency. This involves 
a great increase in defense appropriations. 

On the other hand, our policy-makers 
should relentlessly pursue the possibility 
of enforced international disarmament. 
Whereas these two lines of policy may 
seem inconsistent, Mr. Finletter sees the 
former as fulfilling an immediate neces- 
sity, and the latter as an ultimate goal. 
We cannot depend on large-scale peace- 
time defense preparations as a perpetual 
deterrent to war; hence we must attempt 
to bring about a reliable system of dis- 
armament, for which, however, we should 
have to sacrifice a disturbingly large 
measure of our sovereign prerogatives. 

Although Mr. Finletter seems preoc- 
cupied with military methods of insuring 
peace, and neglects the equally important 
economic and political measures, he ex- 
poses a number of startling realities. la 
his cogent and lucid analysis he sweeps 
away the cobwebs and lays bare the ap- 
palling situation confronting us. The 
reader cannot escape the conclusion that 
the price of peace, if we achieve it at all, 
will be high. 


Sally Goetchius 
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THE MIDDLE EAST, 1945-50. By George 
Kirk. Oxford University Press. 338 pp. 
$7.50. 

At the end of World War II, Britain 
was in greater control of the Middle East 
than ever before. But the conflict left her 
with economic problems and she had to 
relinquish her dominant role there, as in 
India. This ebbing of British influence 
in the Middle East is described in Mr. 
Kirk’s volume, one of a series by the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 

The book opens with a discussion of 
Soviet attempts to intimidate Turkey and 
dismember Iran, and then tells of British 
relations with Egypt, Iran and Cyprus, 
devoting the last part to the end of 
British rule in Palestine, the Arab-Israeli 
war, and its aftermath. 

Mr. Kirk points out the foibles and 
chicaneries of every group in the area 
with merciless detachment. Elsewhere, he 
reveals a distinctly pro-British bias, and 
the United States comes in for some 
heavy criticism. But as a reference book 
his study is smoothly written and well 
documented. It is a pity that not more 
than two maps are provided to further 
the reader’s understanding of the setting. 

Abraham M. Hirsch 


THE MIDDLE EAST. By Halford Hoskins. 
The Macmillan Company. 311 pp. 
$4.75. 

It is well for Americans to have some 
idea of the crisis they now face in the 
Middle East. Dr. Hoskins, in his book, 
has done a thorough job in analyzing, 
country by country, the problems that be- 
set Westerners if they would make the 
Middle East a bulwark against Soviet 
aggression. Indeed, Dr. Hoskin’s discus- 
sion of the area, within the framework 
of Soviet designs, tears away any vestiges 
of romantic notions and gives the book 
a tone of great urgency. 

The issues of having control over the 
Suez Canal, making available the oil sup- 
ply to the West and general strengthen- 
ing of the area are causes for Western 
concern. In contrast, most of the Middle 
East is more interested in solving internal 
troubles which, Dr. Hoskins infers, will 
mean reconciling two points of view in 
one territory. 

Dr. Hoskins does not, and indeed could 
not, give any answer to the problem. It 
is precisely in this that he shows he has 
a grasp of the subject superior to many 
other authors. 

Juanita Gundles 
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THE ECONOMIC FUTURE OF EUROPE. 
By André Philip, et al. Frederick A. 
Praeger. 188 pp. $3.50. 


This book consists of eight essays by 
distinguished authors on various prob- 
lems and prospects of Europe’s economy. 

First, Philip concisely pictures the 
workings of Europe’s economy from its 
peak in the 1900's to its near disintegra- 
tion in the 1940's. Boel writes on mon- 
etary problems, Layton on European fi- 
nancial institutions of a national and in- 
ternational character. The social aspects 
of some economic and financial policies 
are discussed by Nederhorst. Amery be- 
lieves that the complimentary economies 
of continental Europe and the Sterling 
Area should be the basis for a more fluid 
pattern of world trade. Svennilson, Piaton, 
Semler and Ete discuss the objectives of 
expanding European trade, production 
and overseas investments. 

Although written dryly and dispas- 
sionately, the motivating force behind 
these articles is the ideal of a greater 
European unity through greater economic 
cooperation. 

Stephen A. Ruddy 


TYCOONS AND TYRANTS. By Louis 
P. Lochner. Henry Regnery Com- 
pany. 294 pp. $5.00. 


Much of the blame for two World 
Wars has been placed at the doorstep 
of German industry. Here for the first 
time is presented in understandable, hu- 
man terms the moral struggle German 
industrialists encountered when faced 
with the rise of Nazism. The choice 
seemed to lie between success and secur- 
ity under Hitler or confiscation and loss 
in opposition to him. In general, only 
the most powerful industrialists could 
with impunity defy Hitler. 

Through Hitler’s war and defeat, Ger- 
man industry learned its bitter lesson. 
Today the dynamic German entrepreneur- 
ial spirit is stronger than ever before. 
Through diligent research and personal 
contact with business tycoons of the 
pre-Hitler and Hitler era, Mr. Lochner 
has given us a fresh approach and new 
insight into a controversy that has lasted 
for too long a time due to insufficient 
and debatable evidence. 

Dagmar Giinther-Stirn 
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EUROPEAN UNION AND_ UNITED 
STATES FOREIGN POLICY. By F. S. 
C. Northrop. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 230 pp. $4.75. 


F, S. C. Northrop resembles the philos- 
ophes of the eighteenth century. His 
faith in reason, equality, and morality 
as guides to international relations sug- 
gests a man who would have comported 
himself well in the company of a Diderot 
or Voltaire. His thoughts, however, move 
beneath the intellectual guise of sociol- 
ogical jurisprudence. As applied in 
European Union, this “‘science’’ attempts 
to relate the constitutions embraced by 
the European Movement with the under- 
lying living habits and beliefs of the con- 
tinental peoples. 

Professor Northrop telescopes recent 
political developments of Western Europe 
into the Stoic Roman, Rationalist, and 
Roman Catholic tradition. In charting 
these venerable traditions geographically 
he attempts to show how the new gen- 
eration of statesmen, which comes from 
the same cultural entity called Middle 
Europe, is uniformly conditioned in out- 
look, They confront the European prob- 
lem with the same breadth of view, all 
too aware of the drawbacks of bilaterally 
arranged power politics. Their beliefs, 
and the respect which they generally 
command, bring Continental European 
Union nearer to reality than ever before. 

In effect, Professor Northrop insists 
upon a kind of cultural Locarno as the 
lasting basis for Union. He pleads for 
an enlightened United States foreign pol- 
icy rather than a correction of the poli- 
cies of the European nations. Thus, 
Republican foreign policy becomes the 
scapegoat for what the author considers 
the unwarranted delays of Union. To 
his mind the Dulles “dynamism” only 
aroused French fears as to the ‘“defen- 
sive’ nature of the United States desire 
to rearm Germany. Still it seems im- 
plausible that the French might have 
ratified E.D.C. had Republican policy 
suddenly sprung angelic wings. Too easi- 
ly the author traverses frontiers in order 
to find causes which, although partial, 
scarcely seem absolute. 

Despite Professor Northrop’s emphasis 
on principle to the exclusion of the prac- 
tical problems of European Union, he 
furnishes a necessary antidote to over- 
weening power politics theories. 

Christopher Sholes 
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DANGER IN KASHMIR. By Josef Korbel. 
Princeton University Press. 351 pp. 
$5.00. 


In this most recent analysis of the 
Kashmir dispute, Josef Korbel, past 
Czechoslovakian chairman of the United 
Nations Commission for mediation in the 
area, and now professor of international 
relations at Denver University, reviews 
the past and present elements which have 
significance in their relation to world af- 
fairs. He singles out the factors of reli- 
gion and tradition as being responsible 
for misunderstandings ever since the par- 
tition on the Subcontinent. 

In spite of the brevity of the book, the 
author has succeeded in giving us a broad 
and objective view of the United Nations 
at work and of the increasing dangers of 
communism, The book is recommended to 
the enquiring reader who is trying to 
understand the developments taking place 
in a highly critical area. 

Yashina Tarr 


GERMANY'S COMEBACK IN THE 
WORLD MARKET. By Ludwig Erhard. 
The Macmillan Company. 276 pp. 
$4.50. 


Within recent years the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, dynamically and un- 
equivocally, has re-emerged as a leading 
protagonist in the world market. Now 
for the first time the man, who more 
than anyone else is responsible for Ger- 
man recovery, gives his own account. Dr. 
Ludwig Erhard writes with a keen analyt- 
ical comprehension of his country’s prob- 
lems. His completely objective approach 
and thorough use of statistics contribute 
gteatly to the value of his presentation. 

The basic principle behind the Federal 
Republic’s foreign trade is the pursuance 
of “a policy not of deliberate import 
barriers, but of deliberate liberalization.” 
Up until now the German trade policy 
has been conducted on a_ provisional 
basis. Dr. Erhard strongly emphasizes the 
crucial need to conclude various long- 
term, classical trade treaties, which will 
consolidate and stabilize the newly-earned 
status of the Federal Republic. 

Accordingly, by a policy of greater 
economic adaptation and initiative, the 
author envisions an eventual German in- 
tegration into a genuine market economy. 


J]. Randolph Blocker 
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THE UNITED STATES IN A CHANGING 
WORLD. By James P. Warburg. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 496 pp. $5.75. 


“What makes the foreign policy of a 
nation is, in the last analysis, the degree 
of political maturity of its citizens — the 
extent to which they are and feel them- 
selves to be citizens of the nation and 
the world.” This conviction has inspired 
James P. Warburg to review United 
States foreign policy and relevant domes- 
tic influences from colonial times to the 
present in the hope of enlightening “the 
baffled citizen.” 

The United States in a Changing World 
is, as a whole, a disappointing work. 
Mr. Warburg’s survey of foreign policy 
prior to World War II reveals no par- 
ticularly original insight into the sources 
of United States behavior. His brief com- 
ments are suggestive but need develop- 
ment. The account of World War II and 
its aftermath represents, for the most part, 
an abridgment of the author’s previous 
dissents from post-war United States pol- 
icy especially regarding Europe and Ger- 
many. 

Mr. Warburg believes that the United 
States has come of age in terms of power 
but that the nation is lacking in political 
and diplomatic maturity. In the post- 
war era we have neglected to accept our 
economic responsibilities as a world 
power and have failed to assume the 
leadership of a world-wide democratic 
revolution. Rather than acknowledge our 
share in creating the present international 
situation, we have childishly assuaged our 
disillusionment through becoming obsessed 
with an imaginary fifth column at home 
and a menacing Russia abroad. Mr. War- 
burg advocates a positive crusade for 
freedom and economic well-being rather 
than the negative policy of containment 
and rearmament that alienates Asia, 
brings us dictators for allies, and hinders 
world economic recovery. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Warburg’s own 
negative approach, when applied to the 
expanse of United States foreign rela- 
tions, past and present, tends to diminish 
and obscure his constructive criticisms of 
post-war policy. The scholar will find 
this book lacking in substance and the 
“baffled citizen” will derive little com- 
fort from Mr. Warburg's plea for a 
reasoned idealism. 


Elizabeth Stabler 
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THE LEGAL COMMUNITY OF MAN- 
KIND. By Walter Schiffer. Columbia 
University Press. 30! pp. $5.50. 


Rarely does a new book appear, which 
by the novelty of its analysis and the 
clarity of its insights, commends itself 
to every serious student of international 
affairs. This is such a book. Dr. Schiffer’s 
purpose is to trace the historical philos- 
ophies that have led us to believe in the 
League and the United Nations as a 
logical solution to the problem of univer- 
sal peace. The result of this review and 
the analysis that follows is a most start- 
ling one for a benign supporter of the 
United Nations. 

The hope of the League was that the 
solution of minor “technical” and “legal” 
problems would lead to increasing un- 
derstanding between nations up until that 
point where “political” matters disappear. 
Dr. Schiffer has pointed out that they 
persistently refuse to disappear. He asks 
us to face the chief inadequacy of the 
United Nations, 

The problem generally overlooked is 
that some nations — invariably the most 
powerful ones — will not abide by in- 
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ternational law when to do so would not 
be in their long term interests as they 
see them. Thus international law in itself 
is not enough. The problems are those 
of policy and must be solved by political 
means. If our idealists were to turn 
themselves to politics in the highest sense 
instead of devoting themselves to the 
ivoried towers of involved legal analysis, 
some of these pressing political problems 
might be more easily solved. It should 
appear obvious that a problem will not 
be solved unless we tackle it and try to 
recognize all of the reasons which tend 
to prevent a solution. 


Certainly the United Nations has a 
function, and the noblest of all, but we 
must not for a moment forget its limita- 
tions. We have Dr. Schiffer to thank 
for showing us the direction. His use of 
history to emphasize the needs of the 
present and keep in mind the mistakes of 
the past should serve as a guide post to 
further effort. Let us take our bearings, 
pull our heads out of the sand and at- 
tempt to make the international organiza- 
tion work. 

John Witmer 
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OIL DIPLOMACY. By N. S. Fatemi. Whit- 
tier Books, Inc. 400 pp. $4.50. 


Dr. Fatemi, former Iranian parliamen- 
tary deputy and U.N. delegate, has no 
use for the Russians and the British. But 
“reawakening” Iran needs a protector- 
benefactor, a responsibility which only 
the United States can fulfill with its 
power and spirit of partnership. 

Oil Diplomacy outlines activities of 
the British, who assertedly sought only 
self-enrichment. When they are seen sup- 
porting Russian imperialism in north 
Iran, Dr. Fatemi refers to “foulest con- 
spiracy.” He chides the U. S. State De- 
partment for having been at times “un- 
duly cautious” in considering recommen- 
dations of Iranian political leaders. 

It would have been reassuring if Dr. 
Fatemi had been less Machiavellian in his 
description of Iranian political leaders, 
and if he had provided a more penetrat- 
ing view of national problems which our 
aid must help solve. But his exposition 
gives valuable insight into an Iranian 
patriot’s approach to his nation’s aspira- 
tions. 


Edward Edwin 


WORKSHOPS OF THE WORLD. THE 
SPECIALIZED AGENCIES OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS. By Graham 
Beckel. Abelard-Schuman. 213 pp. 
$4.00. 


In this book, one can learn what goes 
on behind the scenes in the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. Mr. 
Beckel does not employ the dramatic 
hawker’s cry, but offers an exciting tour 
with stops, reading like an intricate vault 
combination. 

FAO, ICAO, WHO, UNICEF are a 
few of the illustrated turns of the dial 
discussed by the author in a concise yet 
interesting fashion. They add up to an 
explanation of the origins and purposes, 
organization and functions of eight spe- 
cialized agencies of the United Nations 
and their practical approach to the ideal- 
istic goal of international cooperation. 
The book is simply written, not to eulo- 
gize, but to clarify the aims and achieve- 
ments of these organizations in handbook 
form for the alert student and citizen. It 
stimulates further investigation. 

John Witmer 


THE FUTURE OF UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES. By Eugene Staley. Har- 
per and Brothers. 410 pp. $5.00. 


Although much has been published 
about our relations with underdeveloped 
countries, Dr. Staley endeavors to focus 
politico-economic issues which, here- 
tofore overlooked, have provided pit- 
falls for our policy. For instance, he ef- 
fectively challenges the notion that any 
aid program which increases the national 
production of an underdeveloped country 
will insure us of that nation’s internal 
democratic advance and peaceful foreign 
policy. 

Dr. Staley emphasizes that peoples of 
underdeveloped countries are not solely 
motivated by desires for material goods. 
Rather, it is their drive for self-esteem, 
nourished by physical possessions, which 
impells them. Dr. Staley observes that 
most depressed people do not articulate 
and activate against their condition; it is, 
rather, those people who have realized 
some economic and educational advance, 
but who cannot find satisfactory outlets 
for their abilities, and who feel they can- 
not effect changes in their society, for 
whom communist slogans are particularly 
appealing. 


The American problem is to adopt pro- 
grams and attitudes which will assist the 
underdeveloped peoples achieve economic 
progress within a framework of recogni- 
tion of human values essentially dem- 
ocratic and peaceful. Dr. Staley makes 
clear that “social technology” is at least 
as crucial a need as industrial develop- 
ment. The danger is that the Communists 
will recognize the psychological motiva- 
tions in these areas better than we and, 
skilled in manipulating masses, will fi- 
nally control the direction of their revolu- 
tionary impulses. 

Working from these premises, Dr. 
Staley offers “guidelines” for American 
policy, for both private industry and gov- 
ernment operation abroad. While Dr. 
Staley’s work is not devoid of overstate- 
ment, and questions may be raised con- 
cerning some conclusions, he has pre- 
sented many premises and positive sug- 
gestions of appreciable merit. It reflects 
the good sense with which thoughtful 
Americans are approaching their respon- 
sibilities in underdeveloped areas. 


Edward Edwin 
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SCIENCE AND CIVILISATION IN 
CHINA. Vol. |. By Joseph Need- 
ham. Cambridge University Press. 
318 pp. $10.00. 


In view of the range and complexity 
of his subject, as well as its unfamiliarity 
to many Western readers, Dr. Needham 
has necessarily limited this first of seven 
volumes to introductory material. It in- 
cludes an examination of the structure of 
the Chinese language, a survey of the 
geography and history of the country, and 
finally, a consideration of the movement 
of scientific ideas and techniques between 
China and Europe. 

Dr. Needham has written a book ac- 
ceptable to the reader who has not had 
specialized training in the sciences or in 
Sinology. At the same time, the more 
advanced student is offered a new and 
comprehensive approach to the study of 
China in general, as well as her scientific 
history. The footnoting of the Chinese 
characters for the terms romanized in the 
text, and the large bibliography of Chi- 
nese and Japanese sources, should be of 
great value. 

Robert F. Muir 
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FIFTY YEARS IN CHINA, By John Leigh- 
ton Stuart. Random House. 346 pp. 
$5.00. 


The author, founder and first president 
of Yenching University, and life-long 
Presbyterian missionary in China, was our 
last ambassador to mainland China. The 
book is at once an autobiography and a 
narrative by a participant observer. In- 
spired by a Christian reforming zeal, the 
author seems innocently unaware that such 
activities as those he led caused the de- 
terioration of traditional Chinese culture. 
Social change from East to West, the 
inner spring of Asiatic conditions, escapes 
the author. His Calvinist predestination 
belief appears to have rendered him tem- 
porarily impotent to save China, infested 
as it was with Kuomintang corruption. 
The book is neither standard, nor def- 
initive, nor a principium. As if with the 
twinkling eye of an abbot, he asserts his 
“faith” that freedom will be restored on 
the mainland—again determinism, of 
dubious value to policy-makers or serious 
scholars. It is a good bedtime reader. 

John Robert Tucker 


JAPAN'S DECISION TO SURRENDER. 
By Robert J. C. Butow. Stanford 
University Press. 259 pp. $4.00. 


In an age of total wars and uncon- 
ditional surrenders, the fine art of peace 
negotiation has become anachronistic if 
not completely lost. Mr. Butow, in his 
forthright and spritely book has traced 
the attempts of a minority of the Japanese 
governing elite to preserve their empire 
via a negotiated peace despite the dis- 
asters which overwhelmed them during 
the last years of war. The extent to 
which they were successful, and how and 
why in the the main they were not, is 
the object of this study. 

Mr. Butow realizes the limitations of 
his work as regards sources, and empha- 
sizes them in his introductory remarks. 
In fact, the best possible criticism is to be 
found in the first four paragraphs of his 
preface. Much of what was relied upon 
were second hand statements issued in 
the shadow of war crimes trials. More- 
over, much Allied material, necessary to 
complete the picture, is still unavailable. 
Generally, however, this is an absorbing 
work well done. 


Donald F, Norris 
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THE TRANSFER OF POWER IN INDIA, 
1945-7. By E. W. R. Lumby. Fred- 
erick A. Praeger. 274 pp. $4.50. 


As the time approached for Britain to 
“quit India,” the immediate problem was 
not when or how, but to whom, should 
she hand over power? In these terms, 
E. W. R. Lumby sketches the Indian 
independence movement and follows the 
issue of union versus pattition into its 
final phase. 

By this time, the dilemma so glossed 
over in the past, the hopelessness of 
reconciling views now incompatible, was 
expressed in a way that permits the 


author to take a political and constitu- 
tional approach to the matter, if not to 
explore the layers of contributing fac- 
tors. Still, his awareness of its complexity 
is such that he is led to abandon his 
initially rather too pat theory of Asia’s 
reaction to the West— fortunately, for 
his observations are concise; his attitude, 
allowing for some stress on the “enlight- 
ened” aspects of Britain’s self-interest, is 
unusually impartial. Though he regrets 
the necessity for partition, he does not 
dispute that political events dictated no 
alternative. 


Elizabeth Glendinning 
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